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I 

THE  WISCONSIN  SITUATION 

In  no  outlook  is  it  more  essential  and  more  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  forest  from  the  trees  than  in  education. 
A  local  situation,  like  a  symptom,  is  all-engaging  if  you 
happen  to  be  the  case  or  stand  close  to  it.  Detachment 
is  then  impertinent.  For  sympathetic  understanding  the 
intimate  experience  from  within  must  supplement  the  dis¬ 
interested  calm  and  fresh  sensitiveness  of  the  outside  ob¬ 
server.  The  objective  view  is  the  larger  and  the  standard 
one;  it  retires  details  and  emphasizes  distinctive  features. 

State  universities  present  broad  generic  resemblances. 
They  are  products  of  the  same  order  of  forces  comparably 
distributed.  In  resources,  in  clientele,  in  the  demands  which 
they  meet  and  the  resistances  which  they  overcome,  in 
the  financial  and  intellectual  handicaps  of  the  Faculty, 
in  the  mediocrity  of  the  architecture,  the  style  of  the  cata¬ 
logue,  the  diversions  of  the  students,  the  relations  to  the 
governing  boards,  the  criticisms  in  the  press,  the  attitude 
of  the  legislature,  the  smaller  squabbles  and  larger  contro¬ 
versies,  the  family  resemblance  is  unmistakable.  Yet 
thru  their  intimate  reflection  and  absorption  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being, 
universities  develop  an  individuality  at  once  real  and  fic¬ 
titious.  The  circumstances  that  alter  cases  may  be  peculiar 
and  individual;  the  circumstances  that  make  cases  are 
general  and  far-reaching. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  case  begins  with  its  history.  But 
history  in  these  rapid  days  is  not  a  matter  of  time  but  of 
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pace.  It  is  perhaps  quite  as  true  and  more  disconcerting 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  publicity.  To  the  public  the  story 
of  Wisconsin  began  when  the  journalists  discovered  it. 
Not  many  years  ago,  under  proper  encouragement,  the 
“Wisconsin  idea”  became  acceptable  copy.  Journalistic 
pioneers  and  volunteers  set  out  for  Wisconsin,  and  sent 
back  their  authoritative  versions  of  what  it  was  that  made 
Wisconsin  famous.  Having  come  to  discover,  they  were 
overcome  by  a  prophetic  sense  of  vastness  and  venture. 
In  the  unclouded  journalistic  atmosphere  things  looked 
big  and  new  and  promising  and  democratic.  Education 
had  put  on  a  newly  invented  variety  of  seven-leagued 
boots.  What  was  discovered  at  the  university  one  day 
was  applied  the  next  all  over  the  state;  two  ideas  grew 
where  none  grew  before.  There  was  nothing  that  could 
not  be  taught,  and  few  in  Wisconsin  so  dull  that  they 
could  not  learn  it.  A  beneficient  and  omniscient  faculty 
offered  balanced-ration  courses  in  any  thing  for  any  body. 
All  knowledge  was  sifted  and  reduced  to  a  practical  di¬ 
gestible  pabulum  to  be  converted  by  a  dollar-saving  metab¬ 
olism  into  a  thrifty  efficiency.  The  reporters  were  ex- 
hilirated  by  a  sense  of  expansion  and  reality.  They  saw 
the  university  reaching  out  by  correspondence  and  a  wire¬ 
less  intellectual  inoculation  to  every  corner  of  the  state. 
They  saw  eager  masses  of  students  returning  to  the  center 
of  inspiration,  imbued  with  the  idea  of  training  for  service 
to  the  state  and  of  an  enlightened  citizenship  based  upon 
bumper  crops.  The  procession  was  impressive  to  the 
imaginative  eye.  They  surveyed  and  kodaked  and  head¬ 
lined;  and  the  story  of  Wisconsin  was  out. 

To  those  of  us  who  had  already  formed  firm  connections 
with  the  university  in  our  undiscovered  days,  the  pictorial 
evidence  of  our  fame  and  the  reportorial  elucidation  of  our 
purposes  and  methods  was  interesting  if  unconvincing 
reading.  The  pedestal  upon  which  we  were  placed — tho 
not  of  the  classic  style  preferred  by  our  unregenerate 
academic  taste— invited  a  pose  of  acceptable  admiration. 
We  learned  to  be  adroit  in  answering  the  indiscreet  ques- 
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tions  of  envious  colleagues  in  less  fortunate  institutions; 
and  the  prudent  among  us  remained  away  from  the  annual 
meetings  of  our  learned  societies,  and  saved  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  railway-fares.  Scrutinizing  ourselves  as  closely 
as  we  could,  resorting  even  to  such  modern  devices  as  psycho¬ 
analysis,  we  were  unable  to  detect  any  notable  change  in 
ourselves  or  our  surroundings.  The  task  of  reconciling 
our  labors  and  our  personalities  with  our  reputation  had 
to  be  resolutely  faced.  We  assumed  them  as  variously 
as  our  temperaments  determined.  Greatness,  especially 
of  the  front-page  variety,  imposes  obligations.  In  due  and 
equally  rapid  course  the  Wisconsin  idea  became  an  ancient 
and  by  that  token  a  dull  story.  Our  self-consciousness 
subsided  only  to  be  rudely  reawakened  by  a  different 
alarum. 

Tribulation  is  a  better  test  of  quahty  than  prosperity. 
In  the  journalistic  world  the  troubles  of  Wisconsin  have 
recently  become  more  conspicuous  than  its  triumphs. 
The  thoroness  with  which  the  university  proposed  to 
serve  the  state  raised  the  question  in  both  friendly  and  un¬ 
friendly  vein:  Is  this  service  or  is  it  control?  Control  is 
the  solar  plexus  of  the  social  system;  and  the  nerves  of  the 
state  are  political.  So  it  comes  about  that  the  most  com¬ 
mon  charge  against  the  university  is  that  it  is  “in  poli¬ 
tics.”  The  ready  executive  retort  is  a  denial.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  in  some  state  universities  the  denial,  while 
literally  true,  is  questionable  to  a  sensitive  conscience. 
So  far  as  present-day  Wisconsin  is  concerned,  the  denial 
is  amply  justified.  The  insinuation  that  university  officers 
enter  into  deals,  support  factions,  organize  cliques,  or  in¬ 
dulge  in  unseemly  lobbying,  may  be  indignantly  repudiated.^ 
Fortunately  that  sort  of  activity  does  not  attract  the  aca¬ 
demic  temper.  Any  one  who  indulged  in  it  and  still  man¬ 
aged  to  remain  within  the  academic  fold  could  find  no 

'  The  matter  is  referred  to  only  because  it  is  publicly  stated  (Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  September,  1915)  in  a  context  that  distorts  the  facts  as 
well  as  the  temper  of  the  situation.  Charges  of  this  type  have  a  boomerang 
reaction.  They  seem  to  suggest  that  under  a  similar  situation  the  accuser 
would  resort  to  the  methods  complained  of. 
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more  certain  route  to  the  contempt  of  his  colleagues;  while 
any  one  who  has  tried  to  organize  professors  for  however 
worthy  a  purpose  appreciates  the  irrelevant  compliment 
of  the  notion.  Professor  Showerman^  has  recently  ex¬ 
plained  that  politics  are  in  the  university,  not  the  university 
in  politics.  So  far  as  the  alternative  holds,  the  truth  is 
on  that  side.  What  remains  true  is  that  the  state,  the 
people,  the  legislature,  the  official  organization  of  the 
university,  are  jointly  responsible  for  the  political  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  university,  and  not  the  policy  or  desire  of  the 
university  itself.  The  reason  why  the  bald  statement 
that  the  university  is  “in  politics”  carries  the  quality  of 
accusation  and  not  of  commendation  lies  in  the  nature  of 
politics  and  not  in  the  university’s  helpful  and  legitimate 
relations  to  the  state.  If  these  relations  bring  into  play 
a  contaminating  influence  or  invite  the  university  to  for¬ 
sake  its  ideals,  the  remedy  lies  in  removing  the  taint  from 
the  political  methods.  The  admission  that  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  is  formed  upon  the  principle  of  an  intimate  political 
relation  means  that  it  is  the  ideal  of  such  an  institution 
to  have  the  benefits  of  a  wise  statesman-like  direction  of 
its  interests.  Those  who  doubt  the  likelihood  of  such  a 
direction  under  prevalent  American  conditions  question 
the  democratic  control  of  education.  Those  who  look  in 
one  temper  will  find  in  the  Wisconsin  situation  some  support, 
and  those  who  seek  in  another  temper  a  decided  refuta¬ 
tion  of  that  suspicion.  I  repeat  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
state  can  determine  in  what  measure  the  university  shall 
be  in  or  out  of  politics.  The  university  president  has  no 
objection  to  transmitting  a  statement  of  the  needs  of  the 
university  in  a  formal  document  and  awaiting  the  result 
in  a  dignified  academic  retirement,  while  the  officers  and 
Faculty  go  quietly  about  the  business  for  which  they  are 
best  fitted.  It  is  true  that  this  simple  and  obvious  pro¬ 
cedure  has  not  been  tried  or  recommended.  To  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  mind  it  seems  to  court  disaster  with  an  insistent 
suicidal  intent.  When  it  becomes  practicable,  the  uni- 

*  The  Nation,  August  i8,  1915. 
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veristy  will  be  able  to  withdraw  from  the  political 
arena.  ^ 

I  shall  not  here  consider  the  advantages  and  handicaps 
of  state  universities.  That  has  recently  been  ably  done  by 
Professor  Fite.^  I  share  many  of  his  doubts,  and  that 
means  an  endorsement  of  the  vital  cultural  purposes  which 
the  state  institution  in  this  country  has  on  the  whole  weakly 
met.  Professor  Fite  states  that  “Demos,  while  paying 
for  com  and  cows,  has  unwittingly  contributed  to  culture,” 
and  adds  in  a  query  of  uncertain  intent:  “If  Demos  is  to 
pay  the  bill,  why  should  he  not  be  the  chooser  of  the  goods? ” 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  incompatibility  of  attitude, 
interest  and  Tendenz  of  Demos  and  the  university  has  in 
fact  a  benumbing  effect  upon  the  academic  interests;  it 
diverts  the  university  from  its  fittest  service.  He  bases 
the  conviction  upon  the  inherent  disharmony  between  the 
useful  and  the  noble.  With  a  right-about  turn  to  prac¬ 
tical  phases,  he,  like  other  students  of  the  situation,  appre¬ 
ciates  the  value  of  the  ample  resources  of  the  state  and  the 
uncertainty  of  private  endowment,  along  with  the  more 
direct  application  of  private  and  stringless  gifts  to  the 
needs  of  education  as  interpreted  by  those  conversant 
with  them.  It  is  true  that  donors  may  impose  condi- 

3  There  are  many  interpretations  of  the  phrase  “in  politics.”  One  of 
them  which  intimately  concerns  the  academic  interests  relates  to  the  manner 
of  meeting  the  contacts  and  conflicts  between  what  is  feasible  and  what  is 
desirable.  The  tact  as  well  as  the  diplomacy  of  those  who  conduct  the 
university’s  affairs  here  comes  to  the  trial.  Compromise  is  inevitable;  and 
compromises  which  some  consider  warranted,  others  regard  as  illegitimate. 
The  members  of  the  university  faculty  may  find  themselves  divided  upon 
this  Issue,  and  may  in  a  majority  or  a  minority  find  themselves  opposed  to  the 
administrative  opinion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  administrative 
view  in  Wisconsin  as  elsewhere  is  more  directly  influenced  by  what  is  practi¬ 
cable,  where  the  academic  view  is  imprest  with  what  is  desirable.  The 
one  looks  at  the  gains;  the  other  at  the  losses.  None  the  less  it  may  be  said 
that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  held  to  the  view  that  principles  are 
more  important  than  appropriations.  This  is  assuring  as  far  as  it  goes. 
That  some  issues  are  considered  by  certain  members  of  the  faculty  to  involve 
important  principles,  and  by  the  administration  may  be  considered  to  in¬ 
volve  but  slight  adjustments  of  principle  or  none  at  all,  is  inevitable.  The 
administration  in  a  state  university  may  be  said  to  be  politic,  but  not  political. 

*  The  Nation,  September  8,  1915. 
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tions  and  bring  about  a  disharmony  of  growth;  yet  “donors 
die,  but  legislatures  go  on  forever.”  The  state  university 
must  be  more  directly  responsive  to  the  pressure  of  public 
sentiment  than  is  the  privately  endowed  institution.  It 
must  be  content  to  accept  the  situation  with  its  two-sided 
consequences.  Grant  the  public  demands,  and  there  shall 
be  freedom  to  develop  the  cultural  aims  of  the  university. 
To  some  this  may  mean  that  cows  and  corn  come  first; 
and  culture  may  eat  at  the  second  table.  So  far  as  Wis¬ 
consin  is  concerned,  the  contribution  to  culture  has  not 
been  “unwitting,”  tho  it  may  lack  discrimination  and  en¬ 
thusiasm;  but  it  has  been  deliberate  and  essential.  It 
has  been  crowded  out  of  the  journalistic  accounts;  but  the 
strength  of  the  institution,  as  of  all  institutions,  lies  in 
the  steady  adherence  to  ideal  purposes  by  the  influential 
leaders  of  its  course. 

That  this  course  does  not  run  between  beds  of  roses  is 
obvious.  The  momentary  interest  lies  in  the  vicissitudes 
which  beset  the  state  university  in  the  pursuit  of  its  career. 
Legislatures  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  state 
university  is  a  big  enterprise.  It  spends  formidable  sums 
of  money.  It  grows  so  rapidly  that  it  outgrows  its  ward¬ 
robe  annually.  Its  future  needs  must  be  anticipated  at 
long  range;  otherwise  it  will  reap  an  expensive  harvest 
of  vain  regrets.  Many  universities  are  suffering  from  the 
short-sightedness  of  pioneers.  Lands  are  now  purchased 
at  high  prices,  which  never  will  be  lower,  even  tho  urgent 
demands  of  the  hour  are  slighted.  The  instructional  staff 
must  be  doubled  and  trebled,  while  the  increased  cost 
of  living  reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  salaries  more 
rapidly  than  they  can  be  advanced.  However  question¬ 
able  their  other  quahfications,  the  instructors  of  whatever 
rank  must  be  expert  economists  to  maintain  their  positions 
and  their  famihes  upon  the  same  income.  New  demands 
are  made  upon  the  university.  Those  who  approve  or 
champion  the  university  activities,  especially  as  directed 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  state,  regard  its  policy  as  pro¬ 
gressive;  those  who  are  convinced  that  the  university  is 
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spending  too  much  money,  or  is  too  closely  associated 
with  the  state’s  newly  established  commissions,  or  see  in 
its  assumption  of  responsibility  a  domineering  educational 
control,  hold  it  to  be  unduly  and  unwdsely  aggressive. 

The  American  people  is  encouraged  to  hold  opinions  upon 
all  sorts  of  questions ;  the  same  useful  democratic 
ambition  has  rather  naively  accepted  the  legislative  enact¬ 
ment  as  the  readiest  remedy  for  such  real  or  fancied 
ills  as  arouse  a  sense  of  wrong.  The  recent  protracted 
session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  was  bombarded  with 
corrective  and  reformatory  measures.  Extended  lines  of 
conflict  w^ere  covered  with  the  shrapnel  of  exploding  and 
exploded  charges.  The  university  was  costing  too  much; 
its  financial  management  was  loose  or  questionable;  there 
was  too  much  gaiety  and  exclusiveness  among  the  students; 
the  university  was  encroaching  upon  the  province  of  other 
state  institutions;  it  was  aspiring  to  control  the  govern¬ 
mental  machinery,  especially  the  several  commissions; 
the  professors  were  holding  two  or  more  positions  and  were 
doing  “outside”  work  to  their  personal  profit;  or  they  were 
engaged  in  profitless  research;  the  professors,  and  even  the 
president,  held  views  on  matters  of  political  and  industrial 
regulation  without  submitting  them  to  the  approval  of 
the  capitalists  of  the  state ;  the  university  Faculty  was  doing 
too  much  and  too  little.  Hence  the  university  must  be 
curbed  and  more  steadily  occupied;  it  must  be  taught  its 
place.  The  speed  limit  must  be  reduced  and  signs  liberally 
distributed  on  the  educational  highways;  “Go  slow;  dan¬ 
gerous  turns  ahead. 

^  It  may  be  well  to  supplement  this  impressionistic  record  by  a  more 
literal  summary.  Forty-two  measures  relating  to  the  university  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Wisconsin  legislatme  of  1915.  Half  of  these  were  more  or 
less  easily  disposed  of.  Tho  not  formidable  in  the  sense  of  commanding 
support,  they  are  more  or  less  suggestive  in  the  tendencies  which  they  indi¬ 
cate.  Bills  to  regulate  hazing  and  make  the  faculty  serve  as  informants; 
bills  to  make  the  salaries  of  janitors  and  night-watchman  at  the  university 
equal  to  those  at  the  Capitol;  to  prevent  students  from  voting  at  Madison 
elections;  to  determine  entrance  requirements  by  opening  the  door  to  all 
graduates  of  accredited  high  schools;  to  make  language  requirements  un¬ 
necessary;  to  forbid  the  university  medical  officers  from  doing  anything  more 
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An  active  institution  serving' many  interests  makes  many 
critics  and  some  enemies.  The  storm  center  is  very  likely 
to  be  the  question  of  control :  governmental  control ;  financial 
control;  educational  control;  intellectual  control.  The 
functions  of  state  universities  are  not  rigidly  defined. 
The  pioneering  element  that  enters  into  their  direction 
makes  for  plasticity  and  for  innovation;  they  lack  the  ac¬ 
credited  and  venerable  traditions  and  support  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  community  attachment.  Hence  the  fluctuating 
esteem  that  awaits  their  activities,  and  hence  their  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  firing  line  of  daily  attack.  Primarily  the 
university’s  business  is  to  educate  students;  but  a  true 
university  can  not  do  that  without  doing  far  more  than 
that.  It  is  the  state’s  contribution  to  the  cause  of  the 
higher  learning.  It  is  the  cap-stone  of  the  educational 
system.  It  is  a  complex  organization  of  bureaus  of  re¬ 
search.  It  is  the  depository  of  public  information.  It 

than  offering  first  aid  to  the  injured;  to  remove  the  president  from  the  board  of 
regents;  to  determine  residence  requirements;  to  prevent  members  of  the 
university  from  holding  municipal  offices;  to  forbid  smoking  of  cigarettes 
by  any  one  connected  with  a  state  educational  institution;  to  abolish  student 
self-government;  to  deprive  the  law  school  of  the  power  to  confer  the  right  to 
practise  law;  to  abolish  the  Wisconsin  high  school  provided  by  recent  legisla¬ 
tion  and  turn  the  building  (in  use  one  year)  to  other  purposes — a  measure 
saved  only  by  the  Governor’s  veto;  to  determine  the  Easter  vacation;  to 
make  it  proper  for  a  university  professor  to  appear  before  the  legislature 
and  give  advice  upon  matters  within  his  special  field  of  knowledge.  Most 
of  these  proposals  had  no  effect  upon  legislation;  yet  some  were  defeated  by  a 
narrow  margin.  The  arguments  offered  were  at  times  significant  of  the 
attitude  toward  the  university.  Some  of  these  proposals  were  incorporated 
in  modified  form  in  legislation  adopted.  It  is  significant  that  the  province 
of  legislation  is  poorly  defined;  matters  clearly  (or  at  all  events  wisely)  to  be 
referred  to  the  governing  boards  or  to  the  faculties  are  discust  and  at  times 
determined  upon  brief  consideration.  That  such  is  the  situation  surrounding 
a  state  university  must  be  admitted.  That  its  more  serious  menace  can  be 
reduced  to  moderate  proportions,  the  history  of  this  legislature  shows.  It 
is  substantially  true  that  only  four  bills  were  past  that  were  unsatisfactory 
to  the  unrv’^ersity;  two  of  these  relating  to  serious  financial  restrictions  and 
the  other  two  to  undesirable  encroachments  upon  educational  policy.  That 
it  required  eternal  vigilance  and  heroic  devotion  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
must  again  be  conceded.  Such  conflicts,  tho  likely  to  be  repeated  with 
reference  to  other  issues,  yet  in  the  long  run  leave  a  deposit  of  opinion  that 
makes  it  gradually  easier  to  confine  legislation  to  a  more  logical  view  of  its 
useful  sphere. 
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sets  the  standards  for  professional  training.  It  is  the  train¬ 
ing  school  for  specialists.  It  maintains  visibly  and  in¬ 
visibly  the  life  of  intellectual  interests  without  which  a 
community  would  be  impoverished  and  handicapt  in  the 
modern  world.  The  question  of  what  shall  be  the  range 
of  its  activities,  and  to  what  measure  each  shall  be  em¬ 
phasized  and  supported,  is  a  large  and  difficult  one.  The 
fortunes  of  state  universities  will  be  precarious  until  stable 
and  enlightened  opinion  on  this  vital  matter  is  reached. 

Our  diagnosis  is  ready  to  consider  symptoms.  A  signifi¬ 
cant  measure  that  was  enacted  by  the  recent  protracted 
session  of  the  legislature  increases  the  tuition  fee  of  non¬ 
residents,  from  1916  on,  making  it  one  hundred  dollars  in 
excess  of  that  paid  by  residents  of  the  state.  The  facul¬ 
ties  and  governing  boards  opposed  the  measure.  By  a 
close  vote  the  legislature  set  aside  the  educational  opinion. 
The  arguments  that  the  presence  of  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  from  other  countries  gives  value  and 
character  to  the  intellectual  and  social  contacts  that  mean 
so  much  to  young  men  and  women;  that  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  student  body  is  at  once  a  compliment 
and  an  asset ;  that  the  state  is  thus  repaying  the  obligation 
incurred  by  the  attendance  of  Wisconsin  students  at  other 
universities,  and  the  benefits  of  education  elsewhere  ob¬ 
tained  which  its  settlers  bring  to  Wisconsin — these  real, 
but  not  materially  tangible  arguments,  were  unable  to  pre¬ 
vail  above  the  financial  fact  that  the  education  of  every 
student  costs  the  state  of  Wisconsin  a  considerable  sum, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  fair  tax  upon  her  citizens  to  educate 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  citizens  of  other  states  and  coun¬ 
tries.  The  deciding  motive  is  not  so  much  a  sentiment 
of  Wisconsin  iiber  alles  as  an  unreadiness  to  grasp  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  state  university  as  the  state’s  contribution  to 
the  higher  education,  and  as  yet  an  unwillingness  to  leave 
the  adjustment  of  such  matters  to  the  educational  authori¬ 
ties.  Such  is  a  typical  controversy;  it  bears  upon  the  is¬ 
sue  of  educational  control.  In  this  case  there  is  a  definite 
issue  with  legitimate  argument  on  both  sides,  which  the 
other  side  may  and  does  respect. 
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An  engagement  in  which  much  ammunition  was  used 
related  to  another  phase  of  the  question:  Who  shall  enter 
the  university  and  upon  what  terms?  This  internal  strife 
is  concerned  with  standards  and  control.  Since  states  have 
state  superintendents  of  schools  as  well  as  universities, 
apparently  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  legislature  to 
determine  the  boundary  lines  of  their  authority.  Shall 
the  university  control  the  terms  of  admission  to  its  privi¬ 
leges,  or  must  it  accept  what  the  state  superintendent  re¬ 
gards  as  proper?  The  bill  (not  past)  admitting  all  grad¬ 
uates  of  high  schools  to  the  university  and  the  effort  to 
withdraw  from  the  university  the  right  to  determine  which 
schools  shall  be  accredited,  point  to  the  source  of  differ¬ 
ence.  This  type  of  issue  can  readily  be  utilized  for  political 
purposes;  the  wide-open  policy  seems  democratic.  The 
university  has  steadily  upheld  the  necessity  of  controlling 
its  standards  of  admission;  and  its  view  prevailed. 

The  question  of  the  maintenance  of  standards  is  to  the 
thoughtful  members  of  the  Faculty  a  very  serious  one. 
The  temptations  are  constant.  Much  has  been  conceded — 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  much  too  much.  The  practical 
studies  have  invaded  established  territory,  always  under 
the  sanction  of  public  pressure;  what  resistance  remains, 
it  is  proposed  to  overcome  by  legislative  action.  Differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  exist  within  the  Faculty  and  may  come  for¬ 
ward  in  issues  between  the  Faculty  and  the  administra¬ 
tion.  What  shall  a  college  degree  mean?  You  can  not 
avoid  questions  of  this  type  if  you  seek  to  share  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  universities  or  propose  to  influence  their  course. 
Much  of  the  source  of  weakness  lies  within  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  educational  interests.  There  is  too  much 
glittering  generality  about  educational  values,  too  much 
froth  of  oratorical  pronouncements  at  educational  meet¬ 
ings,  and  too  little  concern  or  depression  over  the  flabbi¬ 
ness  of  the  results  obtained.  What  a  college  degree  assures 
is  coming  to  be  accepted  with  slight  assurance.  There  is 
considerable  feeling  among  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
that  too  much  has  been  yielded  to  outside  pressure.  There 
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is  evidently  a  feeling  among  students  and  schools  that  some 
phases  of  the  requirements  are  exacting.  The  result  is 
that  a  legislature  is  ready  to  consider  the  abolition  of  all 
language  requirements  for  entrance  and  graduation  ahke, 
as  a  democratic  adaptation  of  standards  of  education  to 
condition.  It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  Americans,  tho 
confronted  by  the  melting-pot  of  the  nations,  make  a  pecu¬ 
liar  fuss  about  learning  a  foreign  language,  or  are  proud 
to  say  that  “  English  is  good  enough  for  me.”  This  provin¬ 
cial  limitation  is  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  educational 
principle;  and  a  language  requirement  is  looked  upon  as 
a  “high-brow”  barrier  to  the  open  door  of  opportunity. 
An  additional  confusion  is  caused  by  the  like-minded  demo¬ 
cratic  contention  that  one  subject  is  as  valuable  as  an¬ 
other,  and  the  addition  of  units  of  credit  makes  an  educated 
man.  As  a  consequence  the  curriculum  fails  to  represent 
the  expert  opinion  of  what  those  who  nominally  direct  it 
really  believe  it  should  be;  the  upholders  of  standards 
are  apt  to  be  outvoted,  or  overruled.  The  question  is  not 
simple.  How  shall  one  meet  the  democratic  wave.^  Per¬ 
haps  the  “Wisconsin  idea”  replies  that  the  way  to  meet 
it  is  to  ride  on  it.  If  so,  that  is  not  the  prevalent  idea 
among  the  members  of  the  Faculty.  Having  set  out  to 
make  the  university  an  institution  for  the  people,  we  for¬ 
get  that  tho  of  the  people,  it  can  not  be  by  the  people 
except  in  so  far  as  they  transfer  authority  to  those  con¬ 
versant  with  the  significance  of  standards.  In  the  present 
instance  a  question  of  vital  moment  was  saved  by  a  single 
vote  cast  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate.  Without 
exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  incident,  it  may  be  re¬ 
corded  that  not  the  Faculty  of  the  university  but  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  of  the  state  decided  that  for  the  present 
the  Faculty  may  enforce  the  educational  principle  upon 
which  it  has  exprest  itself. 

The  largest  issue  is  the  composite  one  of  state  control 
and  financial  control.  The  most  ominous  measure  before 
the  recent  legislature — which  the  governor  urged  with  special 
insistence — proposed  to  abohsh  the  separate  boards  of 
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regents  for  the  university,  for  the  normal  schools,  and  for 
the  other  state  institutions,  and  merge  them  in  one  central 
board,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  salaried  and  give 
their  entire  time  to  the  office.  The  compromise  adopted 
retains  the  special  boards,  but  creates  a  new  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  must  approve  the  budgets  of  the  several  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  board  consists  of  the  governor,  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  the  state  superintendent  of  schools,  one 
member  designated  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  and 
one  by  the  regents  of  the  normal  schools.  The  plea  of 
efficiency  makes  the  plan  of  a  centralization  attractive; 
it  sound  business-like  and  economical.  In  the  various 
forms  in  which  it  has  been  tried  in  other  states,  it  has  been 
found  grievously  wanting.  Its  supposed  advantages  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  face  of  practical  conditions.  It  proves  to 
be  more  of  a  menace  than  an  aid.  It  places  too  many 
valuable  eggs  in  an  untried  basket.  It  forfeits  the  valued 
local  loyalty  that  comes  with  the  honorable  guardianship 
of  cherished  interests.  The  same  applies  to  the  matter 
of  salary.  Service  with  honor  and  appreciation  as  rewards 
appeals  to  a  higher  type  of  man  than  would  as  a  rule  be 
available  by  reason  of  a  salary.  Democracy  will  do  well 
to  retain  all  the  altruistic  offices  which  it  can  establish. 
While  state  universities  do  not  maintain  that  the  actual 
form  of  government  is  peculiarly  logical  or  hallowed  and  are 
willing  to  try  other  forms  of  control,  those  who  agree  that 
the  danger  lies  in  too  external  a  control  of  university  in¬ 
terests,  can  not  acknowledge  the  desirability  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  and  yet  more  external  control.  Should  the  board 
of  education  decide  to  exercise  the  authority  which  they 
hold  over  the  actions  of  the  boards  of  regents,  complica¬ 
tions  of  a  most  serious  nature  are  possible. 

The  financial  control  of  the  university  comes  to  a  fre¬ 
quent  issue  in  the  contest  between  the  support  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  mill- tax  and  by  special  appropriation.  The  recent 
legislature  considered  another  reversal  of  policy  to  those 
already  on  record  in  Wisconsin;  but  the  mill-tax  was  saved. 
The  academic  opinion  is  agreed  that  the  mill-tax  makes 
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for  stability,  continuity,  and  worthy  long-range  policies. 
There  is  no  more  certain  way  of  providing  for  universities 
a  freedom  from  objectionable  political  influence  than  by 
granting  an  inviolable  financial  security.  It  must,  however^ 
be  considered  that  in  most  provisions,  if  not  in  all,  the  mill- 
tax  alone  is  not  an  adequate  source  of  revenue;  it  must  be 
supplemented  by  special  appropriations.  Furthermore, 
even  tho  the  mill-tax  provides  the  educational  fund,  that 
fund  is  not  by  virtue  of  the  tax  at  the  disposal  of  the  regents. 
The  budget  founded  upon  it  must  in  turn  be  approved; 
such  approval  forms  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  newly 
constituted  board  of  education.  That  the  voters  of  funds 
shall  be  fully  informed  of  the  proposed  apportionment 
before  giving  it  their  approval  is  just.  But  once  the  chief 
rubrics  are  assigned,  the  further  apportionment  rests  upon 
a  complicated  series  of  decision  that  involve  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  of  detail.  The  unreadiness  to  commit  such  details 
to  responsible  officers  is  presumably  the  cause  of  the  change 
in  procedure  now  inaugurated,  as  well  as  of  the  proposal 
to  abolish  the  mill-tax.  Thus  from  another  angle  we  approach 
the  fundamental  question  of  the  distribution  of  control. 

The  fate  of  university  appropriations  is  a  vital  test  of 
public  favor  exprest  thru  politically  constituted  channels. 
It  is  altogether  too  familiar  that  a  change  of  administra¬ 
tion,  whether  crossing  party  lines  or  within  them,  invites 
a  change  of  political  policy.  New  allegiances  and  cam¬ 
paign  declarations  demand  concessions.  Retrenchment 
and  reform  are  readily  made  a  popular  cry;  the  demand 
for  a  “business”  administration  is  likely  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  demand  for  an  indiscriminate  reduction  of  appropria¬ 
tions.  The  political  situation  of  Wisconsin  is  familiar. 
The  recent  expansion  of  the  university  and  the  govern¬ 
mental  “progressive”  measures  have  gone  on  together. 
A  check  upon  the  one  finds  a  natural  consequence  in  the 
demand  for  retrenchment  of  the  other.  The  two  are 
naturally  associated ;  but  the  manner  of  association  is  readily 
misapprehended.  Professor  Showerman  makes  the  dis¬ 
tinction  that  the  party  until  recently  in  power  was  “Pro- 
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gressive,”  but  the  university  is  “progressive.”  ..The  dis¬ 
tinction  of  a  capital  is  of  capital  importance.  The  uni¬ 
versity  is  firmly  resolved  that  questions  of  public  and 
political  economy  shall  be  studied  as  disinterestedly  as  all 
other  questions.  Conclusions  shall  be  reached  and  pro¬ 
posed  for  application  precisely  after  the  manner  justified 
by  logic  and  experience  in  other  fields.  If  knowledge 
means  anything,  it  means  the  association  of  responsibility 
with  information  and  breadth  of  view.  If  such  views  con¬ 
flict  with  vested  interests,  such  interests  must  take  their 
chances  of  support  or  opposition  from  the  trend  of  thought 
and  opinion  resulting  from  a  deeper  insight  into  causes, 
and  a  more  critically  interpreted  experience.  If  the  trends 
represented  by  the  views  of  professors  charged  with  such 
branches  are  in  accord  with  the  tendencies  expressing  them¬ 
selves  thru  political  channels,  this  may  be  a  reason  for  con¬ 
gratulation  to  some  and  deprecation  to  others.  The  con¬ 
clusion  that  such  partial  agreement  indicates  an  illegitimate 
form  of  control  is  most  unsound.  The  increasing  demands 
of  scientific  knowledge  may  at  any  moment  shift  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  investment  or  interest  and  bring  profit  to  some 
groups,  losses  to  others.  The  business  of  the  university 
is  cautiously  to  investigate  and  as  cautiously  to  announce 
its  findings.  The  cause  of  academic  freedom  will  not  per¬ 
mit  of  an  exemption  in  behalf  of  views  that  carry  a  political 
bearing.  In  this  sense  the  university  is  not  in  politics; 
but  politics  is  in  the  univeristy.  It  may  be  confidently 
predicted  that  it  will  benefit  by  its  sojourn  there.® 

®  A  peculiar  example  of  legislative  inconsistency  appears  in  the  final 
form  of  the  university  bill  as  it  took  shape  in  the  hurried  amendments  of  the 
eleventh-hour  decisions  of  a  weary  legislature  in  mid-summer.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  provided  for  a  professorship  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Hellenistic  Greek 
at  a  salary  of  $5250.  The  establishment  of  professorships  is  considered  a 
function  of  the  regents  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Faculty.  While  it  is 
pleasant  to  learn  that  the  proper  salary  for  a  professor  in  the  views  of  the 
legislature  is  $5250,  it  is  the  unfortunate  fact  that  salaries  range  far  below 
this  amount,  and  that  the  very  bill  which  reduced  the  university  income 
(yet  included  this  special  appropriation)  postpones  the  day  of  more  adequate 
salaries.  It  must  be  recorded  that  the  financial  provisions  as  adopted  were 
under  consideration  less  than  twenty-four  hours  from  proposal  to  adoption, 
and  that  the  carefully  prepared  estimates  and  conclusions  of  the  Finance 
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The  university  must  reconcile  itself  to  somewhat  reduced 
appropriations  for  the  next  biennium.  Buildings  provided 
for  by  the  previous  legislature  (but  not  yet  begun)  have 
been  stricken  off  the  program.  In  terms  of  the  an¬ 
ticipated  or  desired  expansion  of  educational  interests,  the 
budget  is  a  restricted  one.  In  terms  of  a  provision  for  im¬ 
mediate  needs  under  conditions  to  which  academic  poverty 
has  become  accustomed  if  not  resigned,  the  budget  is  a 
possible  one.  It  imposes  handicaps  but  not  hardships. 
It  is  peculiarly  regrettable  that  the  very  interests  that 
find  their  only  possible  support  in  the  leeway  of  a  liberal 
endowment,  and  which  are  so  difficult  to  maintain,  amid 
the  rivalry  of  practical  and  paying  studies,  are  the  very 
ones  that  are  likely  to  suffer.  Yet  the  true  spirit  of  the 
university  has  become  apparent  in  the  tender  regard  ex¬ 
hibited  under  trying  circumstances. 

Of  all  the  echoes  of  the  crash  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  as  it  fell  from  its  papier-mache  pedestal,  none  has 
been  noisier  or  more  reverberant  than  that  disseminated 
by  the  Survey.  Fortunately  this  impetuous  rumble  proved 
to  be  only  a  thunder-storm  somewhat  badly  staged,  or  in 
more  classic  phrase,  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  But  the  Survey 
idea  as  a  symptom  should  not  be  too  lightly  dismist.  Those 
for  whom  the  printed  document  of  a  thousand  pages  of 
closely  printed  and  elaborately  categoried  copy  is  an  in¬ 
tellectual  pastime,  may  be  referred  to  the  original  publica¬ 
tion,  wdth  the  assurance  that  the  survivors  in  this  educa¬ 
tional  Marathon  will  be  declared  good  sports.  For  those 
who  must  read  as  they  run,  it  is  enough  to  indicate  how  the 
Wisconsin  situation  is  affected  by  the  Survey.  A  survey 
and  this  survey,  or  so  much  of  it  as  Mr.  William  H.  Allen 

Committees  of  the  legislature  were  ignored.  The  financial  provisions  were 
so  inadequate  that  a  supplementary  corrective  measure  had  to  be  past, 
which  giv'es  the  governor  the  right  to  supply  the  university  with  the  un¬ 
appropriated  portions  of  its  own  funds  as  provided  by  the  mill-tax.  The 
surprizing  feature  of  such  provisions  is  that  they  are  actions  of  a  "business” 
administration.  This  also  is  part  of  the  story  of  Wisconsin.  Such  actions 
are  sporadic  and  occasional.  The  fact  that  they  occur  makes  the  discussion 
of  a  system  that  makes  them  possible  something  more  than  an  academic 
consideration. 
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is  responsible  for,  are  not  necessarily  identical  matters. 
Otherwise  the  only  possible  conclusion  would  be  that 
university  surveys  are  the  most  futile  and  discrediting 
contribution  to  the  not  wholly  comforting  annals  of  Amer¬ 
ican  education.  Faculty,  administration,  regents  are  cordial 
and  unanimous  in  the  view  that  the  Wisconsin  Survey  is 
(let  us  now  add  was)  a  futile,  vain,  misleading,  expensive, 
humiliating  performance.  The  operations  of  the  Survey 
disseminated  a  feeling  of  restless  irritation  for  the  best 
part  of  a  year.  Fifty-page  question  sheets  for  the  privates 
in  the  ranks,  and  yet  more  elaborate  inquisitorial  inquiries 
for  the  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers ;  masses 
of  records,  arrays  of  figures,  imposing  tables  which  failed 
to  impose,  work  interrupted;  count  the  cost  in  terms  of 
these  as  well  as  in  the  much-needed  dollars  of  the  state. 
Yet  the  rebellion  of  the  five  hundred  instructors  against  this 
unwarranted  intrusion  was  due  not  to  the  labor  involved 
but  to  the  glaring  irrelevance  and  stupid  futility  of  the 
task.  To  answer  foolish  questions  seriously  is  a  strain 
even  upon  hardened  teachers  of  ambitious  youth.  The 
Survey,  it  must  be  stated,  was  initiated  with  a  legitimate, 
sincere  and  friendly  intent,  by  what  proved  to  be  the  out¬ 
going  administration,  under  the  auspices  of  its  state  board 
of  public  affairs.  That  board  not  only  declined  to  accept 
the  Allen  findings,  but  drew  up  its  own  discerning  and  well- 
tempered  critical  conclusions.  The  Allen  statements,  as 
printed,  are  accompanied  by  a  series  of  university  comments 
— once  more  a  Herculean  task — which  serve  to  correct  the 
distortions  of  the  Allen  report  and  rectify  the  peculiar 
perspective  of  its  construction.  The  Survey  was  issued 
when  the  1915  Legislature  was  well  along  in  its  session, 
and  the  New  York  press  had  enlightened  the  public  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  Mr.  Allen’s  conduct  and  relations 
to  other  public  services.  As  a  consequence,  it  may  be 
said,  without  depreciating  Mr.  Allen’s  industry,  that  the 
effect  of  the  Survey  upon  legislative  action  or  the  future 
of  the  university  was  not  important. 

Yet  the  Survey  idea  is  important  and  pernicious.  The 
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notion  that  factory  methods,  with  their  time-slips  and 
unit-costs,  and  beginning  when  the  bell  rings  and  stopping 
when  the  whistle  blows,  and  using  all  the  classrooms  all 
the  time,  and  tabulating  everything  you  do,  and  supervising 
every  step,  and  accounting  for  all  your  activities,  and  in¬ 
sisting  that  each  must  pay  the  freight;  the  notion  that  all 
this  style  of  clothing  has  anything  to  do  with  the  spirit, 
or  the  life,  or,  if  you  prefer,  the  efficiency  of  a  university, 
is  the  height  of  the  ridiculous,  and  an  assumption  as  bare 
and  bald  of  any  scrap  of  evidence  as  the  vagaries  of  a  dis¬ 
ordered  brain.  The  Survey  clamors  for  facts,  sneers  at 
opinions  and  is  saturated  to  the  reeking  point  with  muddy 
assumption.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  such  survey 
is  worth  the  effort.  What  it  discloses  every  one  knows; 
the  university  is  constantly  surveying  itself  and  correct¬ 
ing  such  faults  as  it  finds,  as  best  it  can.  Every  univer¬ 
sity  has  its  weekly  or  less  frequent  wash-day;  but  there  is 
little  reason  to  invite  public  inspection  when  the  linen  is 
on  the  line.  Had  Mr.  Allen  sought  an  academic  career, 
he  might  by  now  be  occupying  a  responsible  position  in  a 
department  dealing  with  social  or  economic  science.  He 
would  have  a  comparable  intellectual  equipment  to  that 
which  he  now  enjoys,  but  he  would  not  be  advising  on  a 
thousand  matters,  from  book-keeping  to  hygiene,  student 
affairs  to  Ph.D.  theses,  and  buildings  and  classes,  super¬ 
vision  and  military  drill,  domestic  science  and  what  not. 
We  doubtless  have  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  a  handful 
— to  place  it  modestly — of  men  quite  as  capable  of  conduct¬ 
ing  a  survey  and  pronouncing  upon  all  these  issues;  but 
fortunately  they  are  under  no  temptation  to  undertake  it, 
and  they  find  that  their  opinions  when  uttered  are  strangely 
ignored.  The  Survey  is  an  acute  symptom  of  that  complete 
lack  of  proportion  to  which  the  management  of  public  in¬ 
terests  is  subject;  and  the  cause  of  it,  I  venture  to  diagnose, 
is  the  uncritical  assurance  of  practically  minded  men  that 
“business”  methods,  applied  even  to  a  business  which  is 
not  understood,  are  a  panacea  for  all  ills.  If  the  Wisconsin 
Survey  proves  the  futility  of  the  assumption,  it  will  have 
been  worth  its  cost. 
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I  have  reviewed  some  of  the  significant  factors  in  the 
Wisconsin  situation,  and  projected  these  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  American  educational  problems  and  American 
institutional  organization.  The  thesis  which  it  seems  to 
establish  is  that  there  is  in  it  all  little  peculiar  to  Wisconsin 
and  much  that  is  common  to  all  state  universities.  These 
universities  will  for  several  generations  at  least  be  exposed 
to  just  such  vicissitudes,  will  have  to  take  their  share  of 
good  and  bad  fortune ;  yet  by  the  saving  grace  of  the  forces 
of  enlightenment  which  they  initiate  and  continue,  they 
are  warranted  in  a  limited  optimism.  The  upholders  of 
the  state  university  idea  believe  that  the  free  initiative 
and  popular  control  of  democracy  can  be  united  with  the 
enlightened  leadership  and  the  confidence  in  its  value, 
which  is  the  redeeming  virtue  of  all  civilization. 

Wisconsin  has  reaped  the  advantages  and  paid  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  a  more  active  leadership  and  a  bolder  use  of  the 
opportunities  and  innovations  which  it  created.  It  be¬ 
came  conspicuous;  but  this  conspicuousness  was  confined 
to  phases  of  its  activity  that  lend  themselves  to  exploita¬ 
tion.  The  real  strength  of  Wisconsin,  as  of  every  uni¬ 
versity,  lies  in  the  ability,  wisdom,  temper,  ideals  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  its  professors.  Wisconsin  has  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover,  to  train,  to  attract  and  in  some  measure  to  retain 
a  considerable  group  of  strong  men;  these  have  been  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  that  have  contributed  to  its  true 
value  and  reputation.  Their  names  have  not  figured 
prominently  in  the  journalistic  accounts  of  Wisconsin’s 
fame.  That  the  agitations  which  it  has  become  the  duty 
of  this  review  t®  account  do  not  tend  to  attract  and  retain 
men  of  this  quality  must  be  regretfully  admitted.  The 
attitude  of  such  men  tow^ard  the  emphasis  of  university 
activity  seemingly  demanded  to  secure  adequate  legisla¬ 
tive  support,  and  properly  utilized  to  extol  the  service 
of  the  university  to  the  state  (and  incidentally  popularized 
to  exalt  the  Wisconsin  idea),  may  be  said  to  be  guardedly 
conservative.  A  sympathy  with  the  wider  service  has 
been  restrained  by  the  adverse  influence  upon  vital  factors 
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in  intellectual  culture,  and  by  the  lowered  standards  threat¬ 
ened  and  realized.  Such  conservative  influence  is  an  im¬ 
portant  tho  not  a  “noisy”  feature  of  the  Wisconsin  situa¬ 
tion.  Owing  to  the  general  interest  which  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  it  known  that  the  true  sources  of  its  strength  are  the 
same  as  those  that  determine  educational  soundness  else¬ 
where.  The  journalistic  accounts  deal  in  part  with  reali¬ 
ties;  but  they  do  not  reflect  the  whole  or  the  essential  con¬ 
siderations.  Whatever  the  value  of  the  “Wisconsin  idea,” 
the  “University  idea”  is  an  older,  a  larger  and  a  more  sig¬ 
nificant  ideal.  The  fact  that  it  is  adhered  to  with  such 
loyalty  as  is  possible  under  difficult  conditions  should  no 
longer  be  omitted  from  the  story  of  Wisconsin. 

In  a  measure  Wisconsin  has  served  as  the  experimental 
subject  for  the  state  universities.  Its  experience  may 
save  other  state  institutions  from  similar  ventures  or  may 
confirm  their  policies.  When  the  educational  situation 
is  analyzed,  it  is  found  to  rest  upon  the  question  of  control. 
As  control  moves  upward  tow’ard  the  realm  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  interests,  it  loses  its  absorbing,  material  bear¬ 
ing;  in  that  realm  as  well  as  in  economic  relations,  it  leaves 
might  for  right.  Autocrat,  plutocrat,  aristocrat,  demo¬ 
crat:  these  are  complex  expressions  of  the  manner  of  con¬ 
trol.  In  the  establishment  of  democracy,  conflicts  are 
inevitable  between  the  several  interests  claiming  a  voice 
in  the  direction  of  affairs — of  educational  as  well  as  of  other 
public  interests.  In  the  career  of  state  universities  the 
issue  comes  forward  in  acute  and  unprecedented  manner. 
The  legislative  control  of  an  institution  of  learning  offers 
the  opportunity  of  testing  the  quality  of  reaction  of  a  thoro- 
going  democracy  to  the  claims  of  the  higher  education. 
Wisconsin  furnishes  an  example;  were  the  forces  similarly 
organized  in  Massachusetts,  the  typical  instance  might 
be  found  there, — always  with  varying  and  local  features, 
but.  none  the  less  comparable. 

All  true  professions  determine  and  maintain  their  own 
standards  by  the  exercise  of  their  initiative  under  the  leader- 
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ship  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  profession.  The 
status  of  medicine,  of  law,  of  the  ministry,  is  set  by  the 
ideals  which  the  members  of  the  profession  entertain  and 
practise.  The  individual  physician,  lawyer,  minister,  is 
judged  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  All  these  professions  enter 
into  relations  with  the  public  and  must  adjust  their  ser¬ 
vices  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  community.  Yet  the 
control  of  the  profession  generally  and  intimately  remains 
an  internal,  not  an  external  decision.^  The  academic 
profession  is  peculiar  in  its  relations,  unfortunate  in  the 
absence  of  a  self-determined  direction  of  career.  The  pro¬ 
fessor,  the  American  professor  at  all  events,  is  inevitably 
institutionalized  in  an  institution  externally  controlled. 
The  pedagogue  was  originally  a  slave ;  some  uncertain 
vestige  of  the  dependence  still  attaches  to  •  his  calling. 
Tho  trusted,  he  is  restrained;  tho  respected,  under  suspi¬ 
cion.  In  a  practical  world  bristling  with  practical  interests, 
practical  men  hesitate  to  yield  him  any  authority.  In  the 
maxims  of  the  copybook  knowledge  is  power;  in  the  world 
of  stern  reality  knowledge  is  suspected,  and  power  is  else¬ 
where  and  otherwise  conferred.  Here  lies  the  root  of  the 
dissension.  The  academic  profession,  if  it  hopes  to  avoid 
professional  suicide,  must  demand  and  maintain  its  bill 
of  rights.  When  and  how  it  shall  be  done  is  yet  to  be  de- 

^  It  is  hardly  likely  that  any  one  will  confuse  the  question  of  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  standards  and  ideals  of  a  profession  with  the  control  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  to  practise.  The  legislature  may  prescribe  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  practise  of  law  or  medicine  and  not  do  so  for  the  ministry  and  the 
university  professors;  but  the  status  of  law  and  medicine  are  determined  by 
the  ideals  entertained  by  the  leading  lawyers  and  physicians  and  by  the 
expression  of  such  ideals  in  law  schools  and  medical  schools.  There  is  no 
objection  to  having  a  state  examination  for  professors,  and  likewise  no  benefit. 
The  vital  contrast  remains  between  the  control  of  the  interests  and  measures 
essential  to  legal  and  medical  progress  by  physicians  and  lawyers,  and  the 
absence  of  such  decisive  influence  by  professors.  The  question  must  be 
considered  in  its  larger  bearings,  not  in  its  local  aspects.  It  will  then  prove 
to  be  of  fundamental  importance.  As  a  fact,  the  attitude  of  boards  of  control 
as  of  university  authorities  toward  faculty  opinion  has  decidedly  improved 
since  the  question  of  university  control  has  been  stated.  (See  the  volume 
on  University  control,  New  York,  1913,  edited  by  J.  McK.  Cattell.)  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  four-fifths  of  the  American  professors  are  opposed 
to  the  system  of  control  actually  in  force. 
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termined.  Applying  the  view  to  Wisconsin,  it  will  appear 
that  faculty  opinion  has  been  more  constantly  and  more 
considerately  consulted  than  is  customary  elsewhere.  But 
so  long  as  the  limitations  of  its  powers  are  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  its  dehberations  legally  rather  than  temperamentally 
“academic,”  it  will  be  impossible  to  develop  the  sense  of 
responsibility  in  its  decisions  and  the  independence  of  view 
necessary  to  a  corporate  direction  of  the  affairs  in  principle 
entrusted  to  its  charge.  The  shadow  of  external  authority 
may  be  vague  and  remote;  at  any  crisis,  at  any  moment, 
it  may  step  from  the  background  to  the  center  of  the  stage. 

Political  control,  financial  control,  bureaucratic  control, 
democratic  control,  are  all  legitimate  when  legitimately  exer¬ 
cised  with  due  proportion,  consideration,  wisdom.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  unfavorable  condition  that  state  universi¬ 
ties  must  defend  their  programs  before  a  lay  tribunal; 
the  mode  of  its  exercise  under  actual  conditions  has  proved 
frequently  and  variously  disastrous.  Situations  must  be 
recognized;  but  the  fact  that  external  control  commands 
the  sources  of  authority  and  can  impose  its  dictum  upon 
the  university,  in  no  way  lessens  the  obligation  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  man  to  assert  the  right  to  direct  the  ideals  and 
standards  of  his  profession.  One  of  these  he  asserts  with 
commendable  virility.  The  right  of  utterance — academic 
freedom — arouses  a  conscious  loyalty;  and  its  infringement 
a  righteous  indignation.  Material  power  and  demagogy 
stand  in  awe  of  this  professional  principle.  Yet  in  sub¬ 
dued  form  it  is  still  on  trial.  Just  how  much  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  men  and  measures  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
may  be  due  to  the  stand  which  those  affiliated  with  it  have 
taken  upon  conservation  policies,  upon  regulation  of  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  upon  condemnation  of  public  and  private 
sins  of  society,  may  be  an  indiscreet  as  well  as  a  distressing 
question. 

The  conflict  in  its  concrete  issue  turns  upon  the  measures 
of  compromise  and  adjustment  which  the  professor  or 
the  universities  are  willing  to  accept  to  meet  the  situation 
in  which  he  and  they  find  themselves, — it  may  be  in  Wis- 
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consin,  it  may  be  in  Massachusetts.  The  difficulties  and 
temptations,  the  disappointments,  handicaps,  irritations 
as  well  as  the  rewards,  may  be  observed  in  the  story  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  How  far  shall  one  yield  and  thereby  participate 
more  generously  in  popular  favor?  The  Survey,  despite 
its  encyclopedic  proportions,  contained  no  question  that 
asked  the  professor  to  seek  his  private  confessional  and  de¬ 
cide  how  far  his  academic  conscience  approved  the  steps 
he  had  taken  or  voted  for,  to  satisfy  popular  demands  or 
external  pressure  of  circumstances;  how  far  his  career  fell 
short  of  desirable  attainment  by  reason  of  indefensible 
concessions  and  unworthy  compromise. 

The  desire  for  large  numbers  and  big  plants,  the  quanti¬ 
tative  standards  of  success,  the  insistent  and  short-sighted 
emphasis  of  results  appraised  by  inappropriate  standards, 
have  all  entered  to  distort  the  educational  perspective 
and  widen  the  gap  between  practise  and  principle.  The 
issue  which  now  and  again  divides  Faculty  opinion  and 
frequently  arrays  the  Faculty  (or  considerable  groups  within 
it)  on  one  side  and  the  administration  on  the  other,  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  propriety  or  wisdom  of  the  concession  to 
authority  or  pressure, — it  may  be  from  the  regents,  it  may 
be  from  the  legislature,  it  may  be  from  the  public  or  an 
organized  part  thereof.  When  the  Faculty  is  informed 
that  unless  action  of  a  specific  type  is  taken,  the  measure 
will  be  decreed  by  the  regents,  or  introduced  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  where  does  the  academic  duty  lie?  Such  is  the  exact¬ 
ing  question  that  must  be  asked  if  the  source  of  friction 
is  to  be  frankly  considered.  In  such  manner,  however 
subtly,  indirectly  or  considerately,  is  influence  brought  to  bear 
to  weaken  the  integrity  of  cherished  principles.  For  under¬ 
lying  the  dempcratic  freedom  to  impose  and  to  question, 
lurks  a  variety  of  the  suspicion  of  trained  thinking,  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  entrust  those  professionally  concerned  with 
education  with  the  direction  of  its  interests.  Against  this 
prejudice  the  campaign  of  enlightenment  must  patiently 
but  firmly  proceed.  In  the  present  juncture  two  questions 
arise:  Has  not  the  willingness  of  the  university  to  yield 
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to  popular  opinion  weakened  its  cause  and  its  defense? 
Is  not  the  absence  of  Faculty  authority  within  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  concentration  of  authority  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  a  confirmation  of  the  distrust  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  meets  when  confronted  by  the  superior  authority 
of  regents,  which  the  regents  meet  when  confronted  by  the 
superior  authority  of  the  legislature?  Is  it  not  the  same 
distrust  which  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  yet  another 
and  more  external  control  over  the  board  of  regents  in 
the  creation  of  a  board  of  education?  These  questions 
seem  to  me  not  only  to  require  an  affirmative  answer,  but  in 
that  affirmation  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  situation. 
The  claims  of  professional  control  will  be  more  consistently 
urged  when  the  Faculty  can  exercise  a  wise  jurisdiction  of 
its  affairs  and  can  point  to  a  record  of  faithful  loyalty  to 
its  standards  and  ideals. 

These  are  days  of  large  and  fundamental  questionings. 
Diplomacy  has  proved  its  futility,  civilization  disclosed 
its  insecurity.  The  control  shifts  back  to  cruder  forces, 
and  education  stands  aghast  at  its  helplessness.  The  su¬ 
preme  conflicts  and  the  subordinate  ones  center  about  the 
same  motive  sources  of  control  inherent  in  human  society. 
There  is  no  reason  for  despair  so  long  as  the  conflict  is  main¬ 
tained.  By  decree  of  human  nature  the  few  must  do  the 
thinking  for  the  many;  the  fate  of  humanity  depends  upon 
its  leaders.  American  democracy  is  still  struggling  with 
the  problem  of  securing  a  wise  leadership.  The  educational 
situation  reflects  an  interesting  phase  of  the  same  evolu¬ 
tionary  process. 

Joseph  Jastrow 

University  of  Wisconsin 


THE  PART  TIME  PRINCIPLE  IN  EDUCATION^ 

The  commercialization  of  the  modern  world  thru  in¬ 
dustry  has  led  to  such  a  complete  overthrow  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  that  new  methods  and  systems  have  been 
developed  overnight,  so  to  speak,  in  provision  for  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  our  changing  conditions.  While  the  great  trend 
of  the  movement  has  led  from  an  educated  aristocracy 
to  an  educated  democracy,  so  many  new  activities  have 
woven  their  threads  into  the  educational  fabric  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  complicated 
patterns.  As  long  as  class  distinction  denied  the  producer 
an  education,  the  part  time  system  was  unthinkable.  The 
final  collapse  of  the  old  was  epitomized  by  John  Dewey 
in  his  demand;  “To  make  each  one  of  our  schools  an 
embryonic  community  life,  active  with  types  of  occupation 
that  reflect  the  life  of  the  larger  society,  and  permeated 
thruout  with  the  spirit  of  art,  history,  and  science.”  True, 
John  Dev/ey,  after  a  period  of  six  years,  was  forced  to  give 
up  the  experimental  school  which  he  had  inaugurated  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  yet  his  principle  is  daily  gaining 
a  wider  acceptance  under  conditions  more  favorable  than 
those  which  he  encountered. 

The  problems  of  vocational  education,  of  the  part  time 
system  and  of  training  for  citizenship  and  for  public  service, 
are  basically  the  same.  The  whole  is  summed  up  by  Baron 
von  Stein, 'whom  Kerschensteiner  quotes  as  saying:  “A 
social  spirit  is  only  formed  thru  direct  participation  in 
public  life.”  Kerschensteiner  himself,  the  great  German 
exponent  of  vocational  training,  says  in  his  work  on  Tlj,e 
schools  and  the  nation: 

“Our  schools  make  no  systematic  provision  for  fostering 
the  higher  social  virtues — above  all,  that  sense  of  duty 
to  the  community,  which  is  of  such  immense  importance 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Conference  on  Universities  and  Public 
Service  at  Boston,  Mass.,  August,  1915. 
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. We  Germans  always  believe  that  we  can  effect 

all  school  education  by  means  of  explanation,  by  words 
or  books,  thru  mere  lectures  and  addresses  of  all  kinds. 
That  is  certainly  the  most  convenient  and  the  cheapest 
method  of  public  education.” 

All  men  know  today  what  great  strides  Germany,  the 
home  of  theory  and  academicism,  has  made  in  practical 
education,  particularly  in  vocational  training.  America’s 
great  contribution  has  been  the  development  of  the  part 
time  system  in  higher  education — a  system  so  infinitely 
capable  of  extension  and  variation  that  we  may  consider 
ourselves  as  still  pioneers  in  an  almost  unexplored  country. 
To  believe  that  the  part  time  system  was  suddenly  “dis¬ 
covered”  or  that  it  came  into  being  full  fledged  would  be 
a  serious  misconception.  It  is  a  basic  truth,  doubtless 
apparent  even  to  primitive  man,  that  the  actual  doing  of 
a  thing  is  the  best  method  of  learning.  The  apprentice 
system  of  the  middle  ages  realized  this  fundamental  fact 
and  is  one  of  the  contributing  factors  toward  our  present 
plan  of  “learning  by  doing.”  The  instructor  in  chemistry 
who  takes  his  class  to  visit  industrial  plants  is  contributing 
indirectly  to  the  same  principle,  but  he  falls  short  of  realiza¬ 
tion  because  his  students  merely  observe  and  do  not  ac¬ 
tually  do.  College  and  university  laboratories  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  engineering,  are  all  places  in  which  work  leading 
to  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  be  done,  but  they, 
too,  fall  short  in  their  failure  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of 
commercial  production.  The  instructor  in  social  sciences 
who  assigns  practical  problems  in  the  investigation  of  social 
and  economic  conditions  is  standing  at  the  threshold  of 
the  part  time  system,  but  in  most  cases  he  remains  there, 
largely  because  he  has  command  of  but  a  small  part  of  the 
student’s  time  and,  usually,  no  voice  in  laying  out  his  en¬ 
tire  course  of  study. 

The  modern  part  time  system  shades  over  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly  from  the  “practical  problem”  assignment. 
Dean  Schneider,  of  Cincinnati,  was  the  first  to  realize, 
in  the  realms  of  higher  education,  that  part  time  work 
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can  be  made  most  effective  when  it  becomes  the  center 
of  the  system  rather  than  a  minor  detail  patched  on  to 
the  old  method.  Thus,  in  order  to  estabhsh  “part  time” 
on  a  real  working  basis,  he  demanded  that  the  pupil  be 
given  over  to  him  entirely — that  he  be  trained  in  a  regularly 
prescribed  course  which  was  laid  out  by  the  faculty  of  the 
part  time  school  without  regard  to  the  traditions  of  the 
established  methods  of  education. 

One  real  problem  to  be  met  today  lies  in  the  determining 
of  just  how  deep  a  general  basis  or  foundation  shall  be 
laid  before  the  highly  specialized  superstructure  of  the 
part  time  training  be  built  upon  it.  An  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  is  given  by  Kerschensteiner  in  Chapter  2  of 
The  schools  and  the  nation.  I  shall  not  take  your  time  to 
reproduce  it  here  but  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  part  time  work  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  part  time  work  in  the  college  or  uni¬ 
versity,  and  on  this  difference  must  be  based  the  amount  of 
general  training  desirable.  In  the  secondary  school  the 
student  is  being  trained  as  a  producer,  he  is  learning  his 
vocation,  not  from  the  theoretical  but  from  the  practical 
standpoint  and  by  actual  application  of  this  knowledge 
he  is  to  earn  his  livelihood.  To  this  extent  has  the  part 
time  system  been  developed  in  Germany.  America,  how¬ 
ever,  has  gone  a  step  farther.  By  introducing  the  part 
time  system  into  higher  education — notably  into  engineer¬ 
ing,  we  are  seeking  to  turn  out  not  workmen,  but  intelligent 
and  technically  trained  directors  of  workmen.  The  co¬ 
operative  student  in  engineering  does  not  tamp  ties  on  a 
railroad  nor  work  for  ten  hours  a  day  in  a  foundry  because 
he  expects  to  make  these  things  his  life  occupation;  he  does 
them  because  we  know  that  he  can  direct  others  more 
ably  to  do  them  if  he  has  himself  learned  them  by  practical 
experience,  and  just  here  lies  the  immense  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  part  time  principle  in  the  secondary  school  and 
in  the  college.  In  discussing  my  subject  hereafter  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  the  aspects  presented  by  its  application  to 
higher  education,  leaving  to  experts  in  vocational  training 
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the  consideration  of  possibilities  for  its  extension  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

Dean  Schneider  has  laid  down  two  fundamentals  as 
absolutely  requisite  for  the  cooperative  plan:  first,  the 
student  must  receive  practical  training  under  actual  con¬ 
ditions  of  life;  second,  he  must  receive  instruction  in  theory 
in  school  under  trained  instructors.  The  skilful  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  forms  the  cooperative  school’s  most  im¬ 
portant  problem.  In  extending  the  application  of  the 
cooperative  method,  however,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  we  cling  fast  to  alternating  weekly,  bi-weekly  or  monthly 
periods.  In  some  forms  of  work  it  would  be  quite  feasible 
to  carry  on  instruction  every  morning  with  practise  in  the 
afternoon,  or  practise  during  the  day  with  instruction  in 
the  evenings.  In  fact,  the  plan  is  capable  of  infinite  varia¬ 
tion  and  every  cooperative  course  must  be  fitted  to  its  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  its  surrounding  conditions. 

Two  types  of  human  material  present  themselves  to 
him  who  wishes  to  study  the  part  time  system  with  a  view 
to  its  extension:  first,  the  student  who  wants  to  gain  prac¬ 
tical  working  experience  and,  second,  the  intelligent  work¬ 
man  who  wishes  to  add  a  certain  amount  of  theory  to  his 
already  acquired  practise.  Both  classes  deserve  most 
careful  attention.  The  former  is  naturally  recruited  almost 
entirely  from  the  ranks  of  the  high  school  graduate.  For 
him  attendance  at  school  is  the  normal  condition.  He  is 
primarily  a  student,  not  a  workman,  and  his  youth  allows 
him  the  time  necessary  for  an  additional  four  or  five  years 
of  study  beyond  the  high  school  course.  At  this  work  he 
can  spend  his  entire  time  (or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  ath¬ 
letics  and  student  activities  will  allow)  and  for  him  the 
periodic  alternation  system  is  peculiarly  fitted.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  second  class,  however,  is  a  worker  of  maturer 
age,  perhaps  even  a  married  man.  If  he  has  been  lucky 
he  may  have  finished  a  high  school  course,  but  such  cases 
are  in  the  minority.  Fortunately  our  colleges  are  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  this  type  of  man  has  a  just  claim  upon 
them  and  many  schools  are  now  receiving  him,  if  he  be 
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at  least  21  years  of  age,  without  requiring  the  completion 
of  entrance  requirements,  allowing  him  to  take  such  work 
as  he  may  be  fitted  to  enter  but,  of  course,  refusing  the 
degree  until  entrance  requirements  are  finished.  For  such 
students  the  regular  periodic  alternation  system  is  usually 
rendered  impossible  by  the  fact  that  they  have  a  living  to 
earn.  Hence  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  equivalent  of 
the  German  continuation  system,  i.  e.,  theoretical  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  offered  at  such  hours  as  may  be  available 
to  the  student — usually  late  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  evening 
or  on  Saturday  afternoons.  The  night  school  is,  of  course, 
the  most  frequent  solution,  but  to  date,  it  has  not  flourished 
in  higher  education  except  in  our  largest  cities  and  then 
often  only  half-heartedly  and  without  effort  at  coordina¬ 
tion  of  theory  and  practise,  which  after  all  should  be  the 
keynote  of  the  part  time  system. 

I  have  called  attention  to  these  two  classes  of  candidates 
for  part  time  training  in  order  to  show  that  the  problem 
of  the  extension  of  the  system  must  be  worked  out  in  at 
least  two  very  different  fields.  Possibly  you  will  allow  me 
a  general  analysis  from  another  standpoint,  namely,  in 
answer  to  the  question:  Can  the  part  time  system  render 
the  student  any  financial  aid?  The  more  possible  such 
aid  may  be,  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  extension  of  the 
plan.  In  this  consideration  the  second  type  mentioned 
above,  the  workman,  furnishes  the  one  extreme,  since  he 
necessarily  must  earn  his  living  and  subordinate  theoretical 
training  to  this  necessity.  The  first  class,  however,  the 
high  school  graduate,  is  often  in  receipt  of  enough  parental 
support  to  enable  him  to  live  without  dependence  on  any 
personal  earnings.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the 
most  successful  of  our  part  time  activities,  namely,  co¬ 
operative  engineering  training,  does  help  very  substantially 
in  the  student’s  financial  support  by  allowing  him  to  earn 
money  during  his  shop  periods.  Application  of  the  part 
time  plan  to  other  activities  is  often  not  so  lucrative  and 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  this  factor  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  planning  any  extension  of  the  system  into  new  fields. 
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In  the  realm  of  higher  education  the  part  time  plan  is, 
more  or  less  quietly,  working  its  way  into  many  branches 
of  study,  but  only  in  a  few  cases  has  it  been  definitely  or¬ 
ganized  into  separate  courses  or  schools.  The  most  striking 
of  these  is,  of  course,  the  cooperative  engineering  plan, 
originating  at  Cincinnati  and  now  carried  out  also  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Boston  and  Akron.  Antedating  this  by  many  years, 
however,  is  the  application  of  the  part  time  system  to  medical 
training.  Practical  hospital  work  is  nowadays  an  absolute 
requisite  in  a  medical  course  and  every  graduate  of  a  recog¬ 
nized  medical  school  can  boast  of  having  had  real  practical 
experience  to  back  up  his  training  in  theory.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  work  of  the  normal  school.  Practise 
teaching,  i.  e.,  independent  management  of  an  actual 
classroom,  is  required  by  many  states  of  its  applicants  for 
a  teacher’s  diploma.  The  recent  action  of  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  in  estabUshing  a  cooperative  normal 
training  school  in  connection  with  the  board  of  education 
points  out  a  possibility  of  extension  of  the  part  time  plan 
for  every  urban  college  or  university.  The  realm  of  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  lately  invaded  by  the  cooperative  idea  in 
the  plan  being  worked  out  for  the  coming  year  between 
New  York  University  and  several  large  business  firms  of 
New  York  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jeremiah  Jenks. 
Here  alternating  periods  are  to  be  spent  in  actual  business 
offices  and  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

This  most  recent  application  of  the  part  time  method 
marks  a  distinct  advance  and  should  prove  remarkably 
successful,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  student 
can  earn  from  $60  to  $80  per  month  while  gaining  his  educa¬ 
tion.  A  new  school  for  nurses  on  the  cooperative  plan  is 
a  late  adjunct  of  the  medical  work  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  even  the  agricultural  schools  have  prac¬ 
tically  committed  themselves  to  the  part  time  system  by 
their  short  courses  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  designed  for 
the  practical  farmer  during  his  less  busy  periods.  They 
are  also  emphasizing  the  other  side  of  the  plan,  namely. 
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supervision  and  advice  in  actual  work,  by  extension  courses 
and  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations.  Library  training 
has  always,  of  necessity,  partaken  of  the  part  time  principle, 
and  even  law  finds  a  certain  amount  of  actual  experience 
in  an  attorney’s  office  a  valuable  aid  to  theory.  The 
social  and  economic  field  has  already  been  mentioned 
briefly.  Nowhere  are  there  greater  possibilities  for  the 
application  of  the  part  time  principle  than  here,  as  I  shall 
try  to  show  presently. 

From  the  activities  just  summarized  we  may  gather  an 
idea  of  the  status  of  the  part  time  principle  as  applied  to 
American  higher  education  today.  It  is  synonymous 
everywhere  with  cooperation.  Its  greatest  chance  for 
growth  and  expansion  in  the  future  lies  in  the  fact  that 
not  only  the  student  is  benefited  but  that  he  is  being  taught 
to  give  helpful  service  to  his  community.  I  am  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  letters  from  a  dozen  Cincinnati  manufacturers 
assuring  me  that  their  cooperative  engineering  course  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  retained  in  their  shops  out  of  any  altruistic 
motives  nor  from  a  desire  to  help  the  University,  but 
because  they  are,  man  for  man,  giving  valuable  service 
and  earning  their  wages  honestly.  Superintendents  of 
city  school  systems  generally  agree  in  approving  the  value 
of  the  teaching  service  given  by  students  in  training  in 
the  normal  schools.  While  not  individually  great  its 
aggregate  is  often  an  important  factor  in  the  instructional 
budget.  And  so  in  examining  plans  for  further  extension 
of  the  part  time  system  we  must  consider  the  following 
factors : 

1.  Dean  Schneider’s  fundamentals:  opportunity  to  work 
under  conditions  of  actual  life  and  to  gain  theoretical 
training  under  skilled  instructors  (for  this  contiguity  of 
school  and  cooperating  activity  is  absolutely  essential). 

2.  Placing  of  the  output,  i.  e.,  is  there  a  real  need  for 
the  services  of  the  students  so  trained? 

3.  Financial  return,  i.  e.,  can  the  student  make  his  part 
time  work  remunerative  (not  an  absolute  essential,  but 
desirable)  ? 
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4.  Can  the  student’s  outside  work  be  made  of  real  value 
to  the  employer? 

If  these  tests  be  applied  to  any  proposed  cooperative  plan 
its  t  value  can  usually  be  determined  in  advance.  The 
deplorable  tendency  to  let  theory  outstrip  practise  is  hard 
to  avoid.  I  trust  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  falling 
into  this  error  in  the  following  remarks  on  possibilities  for 
extending  the  part  time  principle. 

In  the  sociological  field,  a  large  number  of  American 
colleges  and  universities  are  already  sending  out  their 
students  to  do  practical  work.  The  main  field  for  exten¬ 
sion  is  naturally  to  be  found  in  our  cities  and  the  ideal 
cooperating  agencies  are  the  charity  organizations,  private 
or  municipal,  boards  of  health,  schools  and  playgrounds. 
Cities  are  often  willing  to  give  the  authority  of  deputies 
to  students  engaged  in  this  work  and  the  value  of  an  official 
badge  is  not  to  be  underestimated.  Such  work  is  scarcely 
likely  to  be  remunerative  to  the  student,  altho  Dean 
Himelick,  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education,  informs 
me  that  the  thirty  girls  from  his  institution  who  are  at 
present  working  under  Dr.  Dawson  as  inspectors  in  the 
anti-fly  campaign  receive  $7  per  week  apiece  for  their  ser¬ 
vices,  paid  from  a  $2000  appropriation  made  by  the  City 
Council  for  that  purpose.  No  school  credit  is  at  present 
given  for  this  work.  With  the  manifold  opportunities 
at  hand  it  needs  only  a  skilful  organizer  to  introduce  into 
some  of  our  urban  institutions  a  full-fledged  four-year 
course  in  practical  sociology  with  cooperative  work  in  private 
and  municipal  activities — not  sporadic  attempts  at  meeting 
actual  conditions,  but  a  regular  part  time  system  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  give  the  student  personal  experience  in  the 
various  phases  of  social  work.  The  practical  and  the 
theoretical  should,  of  course,  be  as  carefully  coordinated 
as  they  already  are  in  the  cooperative  engineering  course. 

In  the  economic  field,  too,  organization  alone  is  needed 
to  weld  the  individual  activities  already  developed  into 
a  practical  cooperative  course  in  training  for  public  service. 
Probably  less  is  being  done  by  the  colleges  in  this  field 
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than  in  the  realm  of  sociology.  The  administrative  offices 
of  a  large  city  must  be  shown,  often  with  difficulty,  that 
students  will  not  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to 
their  regular  routine.  Here,  of  all  places,  the  most  careful 
supervision  is  required.  To  turn  a  student  loose  in  a  city 
office  without  guidance  is  considerably  worse  than  useless 
and  it  is  equally  hopeless  to  expect  busy  city  officials  to 
give  much  time  to  his  training.  In  my  own  city  the  problem 
seems  to  be  on  the  way  toward  solution  by  a  cooperative 
arrangement  entered  upon  last  year  between  the  local 
bureau  of  municipal  research  and  the  municipal  university. 
Nine  students  from  classes  in  the  department  of  economics 
were  assigned  to  the  research  bureau  for  cooperative  prac¬ 
tical  work  in  city  departments  under  the  bureau’s  direc¬ 
tions.  The  students  received  credit  in  college  as  for  labora¬ 
tory  work  and  were  required  to  present  full  reports  on  the 
work  done.  Out  of  nine  students,  three  did  fairly  credit¬ 
able  work,  the  others  ranking  from  acceptable  to  failure, 
proving  the  necessity  of  more  careful  selection  of  material 
for  the  coming  year.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  these  were  undergraduate  students.  During  the  year, 
work  was  done  in  the  aggregate  on  the  following  municipal 
topics,  but  each  student  worked  on  only  a  limited  number: 
bonded  indebtedness,  water  works,  budget,  street  cleaning, 
unemployment,  organization  chart,  health,  school  statistics, 
municipal  reference  library,  charters,  sewage  and  garbage. 
It  is  hoped  that  from  this  beginning  a  cooperative  course 
in  training  for  public  service  may  be  eventually  worked 
out.  In  fact,  a  tentative  plan  is  already  under  discussion 
between  the  university  and  the  research  bureau  which 
provides  for  a  preliminary  three  years’  college  training 
with  especial  emphasis  on  economic  subjects,  then  a  senior 
year  with  approximately  half  time  spent  in  practical  work 
in  the  research  bureau  and,  if  possible,  a  post  graduate 
period  spent  entirely  in  research.  Such  a  plan  is  apparently 
feasible  for  any  urban  institution,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  college  department  must  take  over  the  supervision  of 
practical  work  in  the  absence  of  a  research  bureau. 
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Both  chemistry  and  engineering  offer  wide  opportunity 
for  cooperative  work  and  especially  for  training  in  public 
service.  It  is  quite  practicable  for  such  institutions  as 
are  intrusted  with  the  city’s  chemical  testing  to  form  classes 
of  advanced  students  whose  whole  laboratory  time  can 
be  given  up  to  actual  city  work,  and  for  a  limited  number 
this  might  even  be  made  remunerative  since  they  could 
serve  as  assistants  in  the  city  chemist’s  department.  Insti¬ 
tutions  which  do  not  actually  carry  on  the  city’s  chemical 
testing  could  arrange  for  cooperative  work  for  their  students 
in  the  city  chemist’s  laboratory  as  in  any  other  city  de¬ 
partment.  Engineering  students  can  find  opportunity  for 
training  for  city  work  in  the  municipal  department  of 
engineering,  a  thing  which  has  already  been  in  actual 
practise  in  the  cooperative  engineering  courses  now  in 
existence. 

I  have  emphasized  the  city  phase  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs  in  order  to  lead  up  to  a  plan  proposed  by  Dean 
Ayer,  of  the  engineering  college  at  Akron — a  plan  which 
contemplates  the  estabhshment  of  a  course  in  training  for 
municipal  public  service  on  a  broad  scale.  Dean  Ayer  has 
proposed  a  full-fledged  cooperative  course  covering  all  the 
departments  of  a  city’s  activity.  The  freshman  would 
begin,  during  his  alternate  two-week  periods,  as  a  laborer, 
possibly  on  street  paving  or  some  other  public  improve¬ 
ment.  As  his  scientific  knowledge  grew  he  would  advance 
in  the  nature  and  responsibility  of  his  employment.  When 
he  had  become  thoroly  famihar  with  the  technical  activities 
of  the  city  he  would  go  over  to  the  educational,  social  and 
finally  to  the  administrative  side,  working  always  on  the 
cooperative  basis  and  using  his  periods  in  college  to  coordi¬ 
nate  theory  with  practise,  until,  at  the  end  of  a  five  or  six 
year  course,  he  had  become  thoroly  familiar  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  city  affairs  and  could  quahfy  for  positions  of 
responsibility  in  municipal  administration.  Naturally  a 
non-pohtical  form  of  city  government  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  project  would  be  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  such 
a  course  which,  altho  possibly  still  somewhat  Utopian, 
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represents  a  splendid  object  for  the  future  development 
of  the  part  time  system. 

A  notable  extension  of  the  cooperative  idea  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  realm  of  business  and  commerce.  The 
beginning  made  by  New  York  University  has  already 
been  mentioned  and  this  example  may  be  easily  followed 
by  any  urban  institution.  The  student  can  become  nearly 
self-supporting  and  the  future  of  graduates  of  such  a  course 
is  assured.  The  plan  has,  in  fact,  within  itself  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  success. 

The  field  of  industrial  chemistry  would  at  first  glance 
appear  to  be  adapted  to  the  part  time  system.  However, 
the  secrecy  which  enshrouds  most  industrial  laboratories 
renders  it  difficult  to  place  students  for  practical  work. 
It  is,  tho,  quite  possible  to  take  up  the  matter  from  the  other 
side  and  open  up  the  laboratories  and  classes  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  those  already  employed  in  industrial  chemistry 
who  wish  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  general  subject. 
This  leads  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  part  time  college 
work  for  the  employees  of  any  and  all  sorts  of  business  or 
industry.  The  establishment  by  many  large  industrial 
organizations  of  training  schools  for  their  own  employees 
should  serve  to  blaze  the  trail  for  such  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  colleges.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  been 
successful  in  giving  late  afternoon  and  evening  courses 
to  clerks,  teachers  and  employed  persons  of  various  sorts. 
Employers  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  cooperate 
and  the  possibilities  for  extension  of  the  part  time  system 
in  this  direction  are  large.  Naturally,  specialized  courses 
would  have  to  be  developed  to  fit  industrial  conditions  in 
addition  to  basic  studies  such  as  language,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  etc. 

The  question  as  to  how  liberally  college  credit  should  be 
granted  for  outside  work  by  part  time  students  can  never 
receive  a  specific  answer.  Generally  speaking,  uncorrelated 
work  is  entirely  disqualified  for  this  privilege,  while  correlated 
work  should  only  be  credited  on  the  laboratory  basis  when 
it  is  closely  coordinated  with  the  college  training  by  re- 
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ports,  actual  problems  and  close  personal  supervision  by 
the  college  department  in  charge.  In  every  case,  the  de¬ 
cision  will  have  to  be  based  on  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  nature  of  the  course. 

Many  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  part  time 
system.  Allow  me,  in  closing,  to  mention  briefly  a  few  of 
its  advantages.  The  greatest  of  these  for  the  student  is 
undoubtedly  his  contact  with  the  conditions  of  real  life, 
a  thing  too  evident  to  require  elaboration.  Second,  I 
should  place  the  independence  of  thinking  and  the  initiative 
in  doing  which  training  of  this  kind  is  fairly  sure  to  instill. 
Third  comes  the  ability  to  earn  at  least  a  part  of  his  expense 
without  encroaching  upon  time  needed  for  study.  This 
phase  of  the  part  time  system  is  constantly  opening  up  the 
world  of  higher  training  to  numbers  of  students  who  would 
otherwise  remain  untrained.  But  the  teacher,  too,  is  the 
gainer.  Any  tendency  which  he  may  have  toward  getting 
into  a  rut,  toward  growing  rusty  in  his  subject,  is  sharply 
checked  by  the  necessity  of  teaching  students  who  are  at 
frequent  periods  in  touch  with  the  newest  practical  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  subject.  The  professor  of  engineering 
must  know  the  latest  developments  in  machinery,  the 
teacher  of  economics  must  be  informed  on  the  details  of 
an  actual  city  government  and  so  on  thru  the  long  list  of 
subjects  adaptable  to  the  method.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt 
the  steady  growth  of  the  part  time  system  or  its  immense 
influence  on  the  future  development  of  our  educational 
theories? 

P.  R.  Kolbe 

President  of  Municipal  University 
Akron,  Ohio 


Ill 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  HYDRA 

As  the  broader  development  of  the  high  school  with  its 
general,  business  and  practical  courses  has  tended  to  sup¬ 
plant  college  life,  its  students  have  appropriated  college 
terms  to  designate  their  classes;  one  is  no  longer  a  “first 
year”  or  a  “second  year,”  but  a  high  school  “freshman” 
or  a  “sophomore.”  In  the  same  way  there  have  sprung  up 
spontaneously,  thruout  the  secondary  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  student  organizations  in  imitation  of  those  in  the  col¬ 
leges.  The  high  school  now  has  its  athletic  teams,  its  glee- 
club,  its  orchestra,  its  literary  societies,  and  to  make  the 
imitation  as  nearly  complete  as  possible,  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  organized  fraternities. 

Tho  at  a  recent  meeting  of  college  presidents  it  was  agreed 
that  the  influence  of  the  fraternity  was  beneficial  to  the 
college,  there  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  it  is  necessarily 
vicious  in  the  high  school.  So,  ever  and  anon,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  idea,  the  dull  routine  of  life  is  enlivened 
by  a  sporadic  attack  on  these  organizations.  Public  dis¬ 
approval  has  varied  in  intensity  from  disparaging  news¬ 
paper  comments  and  woman’s  club  orations  to  downright 
warfare.  In  Chicago  the  crusade  has  been  waged  with  so 
much  stress  that  in  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  it  was  proposed  to  dismiss  those  principals  who  did  not 
succeed  in  abolishing  the  fraternities.  To  the  headsman’s 
block  with  the  incompetents  who  can  not  slay  the  hydra¬ 
headed  monster! 

That  the  thing  is  hydra-headed  no  one  will  deny,  but 
there  still  persists  an  obstinate  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
its  monstrosity;  for  to  many  people  it  seems  as  if  the  very 
effort  to  crush  out  this  fraternity  system  had  magnified 
its  importance  and  exaggerated  its  evils  a  thousand-fold. 
There  is  no  stimulus  like  oppression,  and  when  people  of 
any  age  scent  a  menace  to  what  they  consider  their  inalien- 
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able  rights  they  gird  on  what  armor  they  have  and  resort  to 
force  and  strategy  to  carry  their  point,  growing  stronger, 
more  firmly  united,  and  more  astute  as  the  struggle  goes  on. 
l*’It  often  happens  that  a  teacher  administers  quite  a 
different  lesson  from  the  one  intended,  so  it  is  well  at  times 
to  lay  aside  the  assumption  of  omniscience,  consider  actual 
results,  and  survey  one’s  progress. 

The  last  spasmodic  attack  on  the  fraternities  in  Chicago 
arose  from  the  social  abuse  of  an  apartment  foohshly  left 
in  charge  of  high  school  children.  These  children  did  not 
constitute  a  fraternity  group  and  the  board  of  education 
did  not  punish  for  the  wrong-doing.  It  did  make  the  epi¬ 
sode  the  occasion  for  a  wholesale  attack,  with  threats  of 
expulsion,  on  all  fraternities,  magnifying  membership  in 
any  such  group,  however  innocent,  into  a  greater  offense 
than  the  immoralities  which  caused  the  upheaval — a 
pernicious  lesson! 

With  all  their  efforts  at  repression,  the  authorities  have 
succeeded,  perhaps,  in  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  an  em¬ 
blem  in  the  school  buildings,  sometimes  in  the  renunciation 
of  a  name,  but  that  is  about  all;  for  the  youthful  members 
are  fertile  in  subterfuges  for  evading  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  when  one  aspect  of  the  hydra  is  crushed,  it  bobs  up 
serenely  in  another  guise.  When  stress  is  laid  on  the  idea 
that  it  is  undemocratic  to  have  close  social  organizations 
in  a  pubHc  school  the  fraternity  admits  a  few  outside  mem¬ 
bers  and  claims  it  is  not  a  school  organization;  when  the 
point  of  attack  is  the  Greek  initials,  a  puerile  objection, 
by  the  way,  they  take  a  different  name.  All  the  time  they 
pose  as  martyrs,  a  graceful  attitude,  maybe,  but  one  hardly 
expressive  of  a  conviction  of  sin. 

When  so  much  has  been  accomphshed  the  prudent  prin¬ 
cipal,  in  order  to  keep  his  position,  loudly  proclaims  that  he 
has  no  fraternities  in  his  school  and  wilfully  closes  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  organizations  themselves  still  persist 
in  all  their  strength,  a  lesson  in  quibbhng  which  bears  un¬ 
savory  but  inevitable  results  in  broken  pledges  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  in  order  to  keep  their  position  in  the  school. 
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One  need  only  to  read  the  daily  papers  for  proof  that  the 
fraternities  still  flourish  in  schools  whose  principals  are 
among  the  loudest  boasters.  (The  word  fraternity  is 
used  to  designate  an  association  of  either  boys  or  girls. 
The  purists  tell  us  there  is  no  such  word  as  sorority.) 

Now  this  can  hardly  be  called  successful  coping  with  the 
question.  To  drive  the  youthful  mind  to  seek  refuge  in 
evasion,  subterfuge  and  deception,  while  smirking  under 
a  martyr’s  crown  is  a  strange  perversion  of  the  educational 
ideal.  Shall  we  go  on  and  decapitate  the  principals  who 
fail  to  achieve  the  impossible,  or  shall  we  try  to  get  the  child’s 
viewpoint  and  attempt  to  understand  why  he  so  resists 
authority?  After  all,  judgment  and  character,  not  obedi¬ 
ence,  are  the  object  of  education.  Blind  obedience  there 
must  be  in  time  of  battle,  in  a  great  crisis  where  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  wholly  subordinated  to  the  machine;  but  that 
kind  of  obedience  as  a  fixt  habit  in  every  phase  of  life  would 
nullify  the  very  purpose  of  education  itself. 

Many  years  ago  a  tiny  miss  of  five  years  sat  studying 
her  reading  lesson.  She  was  not  quite  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  older  children  who  constituted  the  “class,”  so  she 
recited  alone.  The  lesson  was  a  poem  and  in  the  second 
stanza  occurred  the  word  “bosom.”  Now  to  the  little  lady 
that  was  a  very  intimate  and  private  word,  not  to  be  spoken 
aloud  before  tittering  boys.  How  should  she  avoid  the 
shame  of  pronouncing  it?  A  bright  idea  flashed  into  her 
mind.  When  it  came  time  to  recite  she  suggested  that  she 
read  the  first  stanza,  the  teacher  read  the  second,  and  so  on, 
throwing  the  brunt  of  indecency  on  the  teacher.  All 
went  swimmingly  to  the  end  of  the  poem,  when  the  teacher 
said  now  she  would  read  the  first  verse  and  the  pupil  must 
read  the  second.  The  little  maid  demurred;  it  was  of  no 
avail.  She  read  the  first  line,  started  on  the  second,  read 
as  far  as  the  fateful  word, — and  stopt.  No  insistence  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  could  make  her  utter  it.  Reduced 
to  tears  she  was  forced  to  sit  in  her  seat  while  the  other 
children  played  out  at  recess.  At  noon  she  was  still  ob¬ 
stinate  and  the  principal  was  called  in.  Still  she  refused. 
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and  sat  in  her  seat  during  the  lunch  period,  with  nothing  to 
eat.  All  the  afternoon  the  little  tot’s  courage  held  out, 
but  so  did  the  teacher’s  will.  Discipline  must  be  upheld. 
At  last,  an  hour  after  school  had  been  dismist  for  the  day, 
the  poor  little  starved  youngster,  sick  with  crying,  yielded, 
and  whispered  the  shameful  word  into  the  teacher’s  ear. 
Obedience  had  been  exacted.  The  threadbare  letter  of 
the  law  had  been  observed.  Yet,  in  insisting  upon  a  blind 
obedience  to  that  law  without  understanding  the  child’s 
motives  in  refusing  obedience,  the  teacher  was  in  reality 
using  brute  force  to  break  down  the  child’s  moral  fiber. 

Now  in  the  question  of  the  high  school  fraternities, 
does  not  the  obstinacy  of  the  children  suggest  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  thing  may  represent  something  more  than 
is  apparent  on  the  surface,  that  the  fraternity  idea  satis¬ 
fies  some  fundamental  craving  in  the  child’s  nature  which 
in  his  own  eyes  justifies  his  tenacity? 

The  great  sociologists  talk  much  to  us  of  the  “gang 
instinct,’’  emphasizing  the  fact  that  man,  young  and  old, 
male  and  female,  is  a  gregarious  animal;  that  one  of  his 
strongest  instincts  is  that  which  drives  him  to  herd  with 
his  kind,  to  form  into  social  groups,  or  cliques;  that  altho 
when  undirected  or  devoted  to  evil,  these  groups  are  a 
menace  to  society,  when  wisely  guided  they  are  its  greatest 
asset;  but  that  the  grouping  is  inevitable.  The  strength 
of  that  great  playground  movement  in  which  we  lead  the 
world  lies  in  getting  into  touch  with  these  gangs  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  directing  their  energies. 

Imagine  one  of  our  great  city  high  schools  of  1500  pupils 
without  cliques,  with  a  perfectly  homogeneous  social  life, 
each  child  loving  equally  well  every  other  child  in  the  school. 
Would  such  a  condition  be  in  any  way  desirable?  Would 
not  the  community  of  pupils  be  rather  an  inert  proto¬ 
plasmic  mass,  without  individuality,  wholly  lacking  in 
dynamic  power?  It  is  desirable  as  well  as  inevitable  that 
the  student  mass  should  crystallize  into  social  groups. 
This  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  not 
the  grouping  itself  that  is  at  fault  in  the  high  school  fra- 
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ternity  question.  It  is  not  the  name  of  the  group  that 
matters;  it  is  not  the  petty  secrets  nor  the  grip.  It  is  not 
the  permanency  of  the  bond  uniting  the  members.  We 
have  too  few  lasting  friendships  rather  than  too  many. 
The  evil  in  the  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  crystalliza¬ 
tion  process  does  not  take  place  spontaneously  thruout 
the  entire  school  body.  The  more  enterprising  children 
organize  their  groups  and  invite  their  friends  to  join  in, 
but  the  size  of  the  group  must  necessarily  be  limited  for 
convenience  in  entertaining. 

Now  the  only  really  bad  result  of  the  fraternity  system 
is  the  hurt  feelings  of  the  children  who  are  excluded  from 
the  organized  groups.  These  remaining  children,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  constitute  a  homogeneous  mass.  They 
have  their  cliques,  their  own  circles  of  intimate  friends, 
but  they  lack  the  initiative  to  crystalUze  and  organize 
their  groups.  They  should  be  assisted  in  doing  this  until 
the  organization  extends  thruout  the  entire  school.  When 
this  is  done  systematically  the  worst  evils  of  the  fraternity 
system  will  disappear.  The  coveted  social  distinction 
of  belonging  to  such  a  group  will  vanish  when  all  partake 
of  a  similar  advantage.  No  vital  distinction  in  high 
school  or  college  has  ever  existed  between  group  and  group; 
it  has  always  been  between  the  organized  and  the  unor¬ 
ganized,  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian.  Again,  when  all 
are  organized,  the  power  of  organization,  political  or  other¬ 
wise,  will  be  diffused  thruout  the  whole  school  body  instead 
of  being  open  to  abuse  by  the  enterprising  few.  When 
all  are  Greeks,  the  school  can  be  a  democracy  again.  What 
is  much  more  important,  however,  is  that  only  by  frankly 
recognizing  the  existing  groups  and  treating  with  them 
squarely  can  the  authorities  ever  control  them  and  hold 
them  responsible  for  their  own  behavior  in  the  school. 

The  activities  of  the  group  outside  of  the  school  must 
be  directed  by  the  children’s  parents.  The  whole  point 
at  issue  really  is  the  right  of  the  school  to  direct  the  life 
of  the  pupil  outside  of  school  hours.  The  school  does  so 
much  for  us  and  is  so  willing  to  do  more  that  we  form 
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the  habit  of  thinking  there  is  no  limit  to  the  scope  of  its 
endeavor.  One  limit,  however,  there  must  be.  Authority 
and  responsibility  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  school 
can  assume  authority  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  child,  that  is,  for  that  part  of  his  life  spent 
within  the  school  grounds.  Coming  from  all  sorts  of 
homes,  representing  every  possible  moral  standard,  his 
life  outside  of  the  artificially  simple  atmosphere  of  the 
school  embodies  every  phase  of  our  complex  national 
life,  every  sociological  problem  of  the  day.  No  single 
human  agency  could  succeed  in  regulating  it  as  a  side  issue. 

The  very  democratic  nature  of  the  school  precludes 
its  officiating  as  social  arbiter,  and  the  utmost  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  school  itself  as  a  social  center  can  never  in¬ 
clude  the  organization  of  the  social  groups.  Just  because 
the  school  must  be  a  democracy,  it  can  draw  no  lines  of 
demarcation  between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  the 
vulgar  and  the  cultured,  between  black  and  white,  Jew 
and  Gentile,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  German  and  French. 
Surely  only  an  unpractical  idealist  could  hope  to  see  such 
hostile  forces  commingled  in  a  congenial  social  Ufe.  Where 
it  has  been  attempted,  as  in  the  Wendell  Phillips  High 
School,  the  result  has  approximated  a  race  riot  rather  than 
universal  peace.  The  formation  of  the  social  groups  them¬ 
selves  must  take  place  spontaneously  along  natural  lines  of 
cleavage  which  the  school  can  not  take  cognizance  of, 
the  children  choosing  their  friends  as  their  parents  and 
teachers  do,  because  they  enjoy  their  company.  Then  the 
school  must  offer  equahty  of  educational  opportunity  and 
equal  rights  to  all  the  different  groups;  democracy  can 
never  mean  anything  more. 

Thruout  the  whole  controversy  the  child  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  if  his  attendance  at  the  high  school  differentiated 
him  from  the  rest  of  society.  He  can  not  be  so  isolated 
from  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  pleasures 
and  his  morals  will  reflect  the  life  he  sees  about  him,  good 
or  bad.  Thus,  the  most  ideal  school  can  not,  in  our  complex 
civilization,  turn  its  pupils  out  all  saints;  much  less  can 
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any  mere  organization  into  groups  transform  our  decent, 
wholesome  young  people  into  little  devils. 

We  have  said  that  the  direction  of  these  fraternities  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  child’s  social  life  must  rest  with 
the  parents.  Tho  the  school  can  not  offer  too  many  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  community,  there  is  grave  danger  in  let¬ 
ting  it  assume  authority  which  may  tend  to  relieve  careless 
parents  of  the  sense  of  responsibility.  For  example,  in 
the  unpleasantness  above  mentioned,  the  fault  lay  not  in 
the  fraternity  system,  for  the  culprits  were  not  a  fraternity 
group,  but  in  the  mad  folly  of  the  parents  who  gave  the 
children  an  apartment  and  then  kept  no  oversight  over 
their  pastimes  there.  It  is  •  impossible  to  conceive  that 
the  school  could  inaugurate  any  social  order,  or  any  system 
of  espionage  which  would  prevent  such  an  outcome  under 
such  circumstances.  All  the  school  authorities  in  the 
world  can  not  protect  children  from  the  evil  influences  of 
unwise  parents,  but  gross  abuse  of  their  social  life  should 
be  handled  by  the  Juvenile  Court,  which  could  hold  the 
parent  to  strict  account. 

The  college  fraternities,  jealous  of  their  prestige,  have 
taken  concerted  action,  excluding  anyone  who  has  been 
a  member  of  a  high  school  fraternity.  The  aggressors 
in  the  fight  feel  that  this  support  is  the  great  siege  gun 
that  will  batter  down  the  last  defenses  of  the  high  school 
fraternity  member.  Up  to  date,  however,  he  resists  this 
new  attempt  of  the  college  to  control  the  secondary  schools, 
and  declines  to  renounce  a  present  benefit  for  a  remote 
problematical  one.  At  the  present  writing  this  regula¬ 
tion  has  had  so  little  effect  that  membership  in  a  good 
high  school  fraternity  stands  to  one’s  credit  on  entering 
college,  so  the  students  themselves  say.  Incidentally,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  college  fraternities  will  adhere 
rigorously  to  their  own  compact.  Pan-Hellenic  agreements 
seldom  hold;  they  seem  to  be  like  international  treaties, 
binding  till  someone  chooses  to  break  them,  and  then 
the  advantage  is  always  to  the  unscrupulous. 

One  thing  is  certain,  if  by  any  means  the  high  school 
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fraternity  is  to  be  abolished,  can  be  abolished,  some  other 
system  of  social  organization  will  develop  for  children  of 
the  high  school  age;  for  social  life  of  some  kind  they  are 
bound  to  have.  This  substitute  system  will  necessarily 
be  based  on  the  group  idea ;  for  practical  reasons  the  groups 
will  have  to  be  limited  in  number;  the  grouping  will  have 
to  originate  with  the  children  themselves,  guided  by  their 
parents,  and  each  group  will  have  to  grow  from  within 
as  friends  can  not  be  artificially  imposed  on  an  individual 
or  a  group  from  without.  But  have  we  any  guarantee 
that  in  the  new  system  there  will  be  no  mistaken  grouping, 
no  misuse  of  power  or  money,  no  aching  hearts,  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  rich  and  poor,  no  untoward  manifestation  of 
human  nature,  as  it  were?  It  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a 
system  can  differ  essentially  from  the  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fraternity  system  which  the  children  them¬ 
selves  have  inaugurated.  Too  many  of  our  children’s 
pleasures  nowadays  are  inflicted  on  them  from  above, 
instead  of  their  being  encouraged  to  develop  their  own 
pastimes.  From  their  kindergarten  days  on,  games  are 
arranged  for  them,  entertainment  provided  for  them, 
and  the  joy  of  creation  in  their  pleasures  with  its  immeasura¬ 
ble  educative  value,  is  denied,  till  the  child  of  sixteen  is 
bored  to  death  by  anything  but  joy-riding  and  the  modern 
dances.  Let  them  develop  their  own  organizations.  Help 
them,  guide  them,  but  spur  them  on  to  do  the  creative  work 
themselves. 

We  speak  of  the  high  school  child;  but  we  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  thinking  he  has  the  intellect  of  a  child  and  treat¬ 
ing  him  accordingly.  Lacking  experience,  his  judgment 
is  immature,  but  he  reasons  well.  He  sees  a  great  uni¬ 
versity  (Northwestern),  giving  ground  and  loaning  money 
to  build  chapter-houses  and  offering  every  advantage  to 
college  fraternities.  “If  these  things  are  so  beneficial  to 
our  brothers  and  sisters  four  years  older,’’  he  argues,  “why 
is  their  simpler  form  a  crime  for  us?  Why  is  organization 
in  social  fife  which  we  see  practised  habitually  by  our 
fathers,  mothers,  teachers  and  brothers,  denied  to  us?  Why 
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is  it  all  right  for  one  of  our  clubs  to  have  an  English  or  a 
German  name,  and  a  sin  to  have  a  Greek  one?  Pray,  at 
just  what  age  does  the  Greek  letter  name  undergo  the 
transformation  from  a  heinous  offense  to  a  guarantee  of 
character?” 

The  American  child  loves  to  have  a  good  time,  but  as  a 
general  proposition  he  means  to  do  the  right  thing.  When 
during  his  whole  childhood  he  has  been  either  petted  and 
indulged,  or  reasoned  with,  he  can  not  at  the  high  school 
age  be  governed  wholly  by  authority  imposed  from  above. 
He  can  not  be  controlled  in  defiance  of  his  reason,  but 
convince  him,  and  you  will  elicit  his  cooperation  in  govern¬ 
ing  himself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  feels  that  he  is  the 
object  of  an  unjust  and  unreasonable  persecution,  he  will 
surely  find  some  way  to  outwit  the  authorities. 

Why  not  try  a  new  way?  Let  the  children  form  their 
own  organizations,  but  see  that  the  benefits  of  organization 
are  general  thruout  the  school;  deal  openly  with  them  and 
try  to  guide  them  along  wholesome  and  useful  lines, — ^point 
out,  for  instance,  that  deficiencies  in  scholarship  on  the 
part  of  one  child  reflect  on  his  whole  group,  and  thus  use 
the  fraternity  idea  to  stimulate  good  scholarship.  Have 
each  group  produce  a  play  during  the  school  year — suggest 
some  other  practical  work  for  each  to  do;  I  know  one  such 
(yes,  it  was,  too,  a  high  school  fraternity)  that  earned 
two  hundred  dollars  for  charity  last  winter.  Have  each 
group  choose  a  sponsor  on  the  faculty,  and  utilize  the 
very  fraternity  as  a  tool  to  organize  the  school  as  a  unit. 
Form  a  senate  with  representatives  from  each  group  and 
turn  over  to  it  the  question  of  self-government  among  the 
pupils.  In  other  words,  cease  this  futile  hacking  here  and 
there  at  the  monster  whose  heart  you  have  not  reached. 
Appeal  rather  to  the  brains  in  the  hydra  heads,  establish 
a  basis  of  understanding,  a  common  purpose,  and  see  if  it 
does  not  willingly  submit  to  the  harness  of  reason  and  pull 
with  all  its  might  for  the  good  of  the  school  as  a  whole! 

Helen  Babcock  Latham 


Wilmette,  III. 


IV 

THE  BUREAU  OF  ATTENDANCE  AND  CHILD  WEL¬ 
FARE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  1 

A  SUGGESTED  MODEL  FOR  LARGE  CITIES 

School  administrators  and  supervisors  are  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  to  a  realization  that  the  problem  of  attendance  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  an  educational  system.  Courses  of  study  may 
be  modernized,  methods  of  instruction  may  be  vitalized, 
school  management  may  be  vibrant  with  a  social  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  all  these  fail  in  the  last  analysis  unless  the  child 
comes  regularly  for  his  educational  heritage.  Irregular 
attendance  contributes  in  no  small  measure  towards  tru¬ 
ancy,  retardation,  elimination  and  juvenile  delinquency. 
In  most  of  our  school  systems  there  is  no  administrative 
organization  that  concerns  itself  primarily  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  attendance.  The  superintendent  relies,  in  the 
main,  on  each  principal  to  obtain  the  best  attendance  in 
his  school.  There  is  absence  of  policy,  of  centralized 
control  and  of  a  system  of  checks  which  will  automatically 
care  for  the  problem  of  attendance.  In  such  a  school 
system  truancy  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  inevitable 
disciplinary  problems  that  must  take  the  time  and  the 
energy  of  principals  and  superintendents.  The  usual 
method  of  dealing  with  this  vexing  problem  is  negative 
and  repressive.  The  truant  must  be  stamped  out;  he  is 
shamed  by  his  teachers,  punished  by  his  principal,  paroled 
by  the  local  superintendent  and  finally  made  to  feel  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  when  he  is  committed  to  a  reforma¬ 
tory  or  custodial  institution.  He  is  not  regarded  as  a 
natural  product  of  loose  administration  which  takes  cog¬ 
nizance  only  of  excessive  absence  and  unusually  irregular 

^  Copies  of  forms  mentioned  in  this  article  can  be  secured  by  addressing 
Mr.  John  W.  Davis,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Attendance,  152  East  68th  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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attendance.  If  more  attention  and  time  were  given  the 
occasional  absentee,  we  should  have  fewer  truants  in  the 
making.  Boards  of  health  in  urban  communities  are  now 
engaged  in  preventive  rather  than  curative  measures. 
School  officials  must  adopt  their  viewpoints  and  seek  to 
solve  the  problem  of  truancy  and  its  by-products  thru  a 
program  of  prevention  rather  than  repression. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  OLD  SYSTEM  OF  DEALING  WITH  ATTENDANCE 

New  York  City  labored  under  the  overwhelming 
consequences  of  this  erroneous  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  attendance.  Each  principal  was  charged  \yith 
looking  after  attendance  and  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  education  law.  When  absences  became  pro¬ 
tracted  or  frequent  enough  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of 
teachers  they  were  reported  to  the  principal.  In  addition 
to  notifying  the  parents  by  postals,  pupils  were  sent  to 
the  homes  of  absentees.  If  these  measures  brought  no 
improvement  the  principal  reported  the  case  as  one  of 
truancy  to  the  district  superintendent.  In  the  latter’s 
office  there  were  a  number  of  truant  officers  who  made 
investigations  and  reported  to  him.  The  weaknesses  of 
such  an  organization  or  lack  of  organization  are  apparent. 
Few  district  superintendents  looked  with  favor  upon 
this  phase  of  their  work.  It  was  an  arduous  addition  to 
their  round  of  difficulties.  The  work  lacked  a  uniform 
policy,  for  each  of  the  twenty-three  district  superintendents 
was  guided  by  his  own  judgment  in  all  these  matters. 
There  was  no  way  of  rewarding  energetic  and  efficient 
truant  officers  nor  was  there  any  accurate  mode  of  ascer¬ 
taining  their  working  efficiency.  Principals  hesitated  be¬ 
fore  sending  in  names  of  truants,  for  there  was  a  general 
feeling  abroad  that  a  long  truant  list  from  any  school  re¬ 
flected  on  the  efficiency  of  its  supervisors.  Each  year 
brought  additional  evidence  and  a  stronger  realization 
of  the  weakness  and  the  ultimate  failure  of  this  mode  of 
treating  the  problem  of  attendance  for  it  lacked  construc¬ 
tive  policy  and  effective  organization. 
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HISTORY  OR  NEW  SYSTEM 

In  1914  an  act  of  the  legislature  created  a  Bureau  of 
Compulsory  Education,  School  Census  and  Child  Wel¬ 
fare.  The  former  permanent  census  board  was  abolished 
and  its  functions,  personnel,  and  equipment  were  taken 
over  by  the  board  of  education  and  made  part  of  this  new 
bureau  to  which  we  shall  refer  as  the  bureau  of  attendance. 
We  shall  outline  the  organization,  the  scope,  the  mode  of 
procedure,  the  viewpoint  of  this  bureau  in  the  hope  of  giving 
officials  in  all  cities  interested  in  the  problem  of  attendance, 
a  working  model  which  can  be  used  as  a  tentative  basis 
in  planning  similar  organizations. 

ORGANIZATION 

To  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law  the  city  is 
divided  into  thirteen  attendance  districts,  four  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  two  in  the  Bronx,  four  in  Brooklyn,  two  in  Queens 
and  one  in  Richmond.  A  district  is  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  school  population,  and  by  the  exigencies  of  loca¬ 
tion. 

Each  district  attendance  office  is  in  charge  of  a  district 
supervising  officer  assigned  for  a  period  of  one  year  by  the 
board  of  education  upon  the  nomination  of  the  board  of 
associate  superintendents.  A  chief  attendance  officer  over¬ 
sees  the  complete  staff  of  attendance  officers,  he,  too,  be¬ 
ing  assigned  for  a  period  of  one  year.  The  organization 
obviously  lacks  absolute  centralization;  but  a  decentral¬ 
ized  system  is  not  necessarily  a  weak  system.  If  the 
subdivisions  or  the  constituent  groups  are  controlled  by 
the  same  policy,  possest  of  the  same  point  of  view  toward 
their  work,  subjected  to  strict  accountability,  and  auto¬ 
matically  checked  up  in  the  central  office,  then  the  de¬ 
centralized  system  gains  in  flexibility,  adaptability,  initia¬ 
tive, — characteristics  which  a  highly  centralized  system 
often  lacks. 

THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  LAW 

The  first  important  function  of  the  attendance  bureau 
is  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law.  The 
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attendance  bureau  is  dependent  upon  all  schools,  public 
and  parochial,  for  its  knowledge  of  absentees.  To  secure 
ready  cooperation,  a  system  of  notification  must  be  de¬ 
vised  which  will  entail  an  absolute  minimum  of  clerical 
work  upon  the  supervising  and  the  clerical  force  in  each  school. 
Each  school  reports  its  cases  of  non-attendance,  every 
morning,  to  the  district  attendance  office.  These  notices 
are  filled  out  in  carbonized  quadruplicate  blanks  in  one 
writing.”  The  quadruplicate  remains  in  the  school  that 
makes  the  report;  when  the  report  reaches  the  district 
office,  a  district  assignment  number  is  added  to  each  of 
the  three  copies  (the  original,  the  duplicate,  the  triplicate) 
and  the  case  is  listed  on  a  consecutive  district  assignment 
sheet.®  Each  case  that  is  received  and  so  entered  becomes 
a  charge  against  the  district  attendance  office.  The  cases 
are  then  sorted  into  “routes ”  and  charged  on  a  district  record 
assignment  against  the  different  attendance  officers  to 
whom  they  are  then  distributed.  These  assignments 
are  transferred  by  number  to  a  4  X  6  “attendance  officer’s 
daily  assignment  and  report  card.’’^  The  cards  with  the 
cases  that  are  closed  are  turned  into  the  district  atten¬ 
dance  office  at  the  end  of  each  day.  A  glance  at  the  card 
shows  at  once  the  number  of  cases  handled  by  each  at¬ 
tendance  officer,  the  kind  of  cases,  the  disposition  of  the 
various  cases,  the  total  time  spent,  the  time  given  to  each 
of  the  cases  and  such  other  useful  information  as  the  super¬ 
visor’s  experience  will  determine.  The  triplicate  (Form  I) 
and  the  daily  report  (Form  III)  are  sent  to  the  central 
office  for  tabulation.  But  none  of  these  forms  is  sent 
out  without  having  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  district 
attest  to  the  accuracy  of  the  report. 

The  tabulation  of  the  triplicates  (Form  I)  and  of  the 
daily  report  (Form  III)  gives  the  director  of  the  bureau 
of  attendance  valuable  data.  He  can  determine  from 
these  data  the  comparative  efficiency  of  each  attendance 

2  Form  I. 

®  Form  II. 

*  Form  III. 
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officer;  a  standard  of  efficiency  which  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  promotion  among  attendance  officers;  the  degree  of 
accuracy  of  the  work  done  by  the  attendance  officers 
and  by  each  district  officer;  the  amount  of  non-atten¬ 
dance  in  each  school;  the  amount  of  non-attendance  for 
varying  ages  and  grades  in  the  two  sexes. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  OCCASIONAL  ABSENCE 
The  successful  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  law  can  not  be  achieved  until  principals  and  assistants 
are  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
occasional  absence.  Some  parents  keep  children  home 
for  personal  conveniences,  which  vary  from  running  errands 
to  “minding  the  baby,V  while  others  are  moved  to  break 
in  on  the  work  of  the  school  in  order  to  take  children  on 
visits  or  to  places  of  amusement.  Such  needless  absences 
undermine  the  child’s  respect  for  strict  and  regular  atten¬ 
dance  which  teachers  are  constantly  striving  to  instil.  Such 
children  are  readily  moved  to  take  an  occasional  holiday 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  parents.  When  supervisors 
and  teachers  are  made  to  realize  that  the  unnecessary 
occasional  absence  tends  to  make  for  protracted  periods 
of  irregular  attendance,  they  will  take  every  means  to  re¬ 
port  every  absence  due  to  causes  other  than  those  permitted 
by  law.  The  careless  parent  who  is  visited  by  the  atten¬ 
dance  officer  will  learn  that  she  renders  herself  liable  to  pros¬ 
ecution  because  the  law  does  not  allow  one  to  send  a  child 
on  errands  during  school  hours.  The  child  moved  to  oc¬ 
casional  truancy  will  learn  that  absence  from  school  is 
always  followed  by  a  visit  from  the  attendance  officers 
and  that  notification  of  parents  is  inevitable.  Such  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  will  curb  truancy  and  reduce  it  to  its 
irreducible  minimum. 

SUPERVISING  TRANSFERS  FROM  SCHOOL  TO  SCHOOL 
A  second  important  task  that  confronts  the  bureau  of 
attendance  is  to  retain  its  hold  on  children  during  the 
process  of  transfer  from  school  to  school.  These  transfers 
are  made  necessary  because  of  the  migratory  character- 
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istics  of  a  large  part  of  the  city’s  population.  It  may  sur¬ 
prize  the  reader  to  know  that  in  the  period  between  Sep¬ 
tember,  1914,  and  January  i,  1915,  there  were  over  84000 
such  transfers  in  New  York  City.  Many  children  are 
lost  in  these  transfers,  others  drop  out  for  a  period  varying 
from  a  few  days  to  a  whole  term.  This  interruption  in 
attendance  results  in  retardation  and  develops  in  the  child 
the  habit  of  irregular  attendance.  It  is  a  matter  of  ut¬ 
most  importance,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  time  when  the 
child  leaves  one  school  and  enters  another,  to  an  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  and  to  maintain  a  continued  strict  super¬ 
vision  over  this  shifting  element  in  the  school  popula¬ 
tion. 

Under  the  existing  by-law  of  the  New  York  City  board 
of  education  a  principal  is  permitted  to  discharge  a  child 
who  has  obtained  a  transfer  to  another  school,  if  the  trans¬ 
fer  is  not  acknowledged  by  the  second  school  within  ten 
days.  The  practical  schoolman  sees  at  once  the  abuses 
and  the  dangers  that  follow  such  a  plan  in  a  school  system 
with  about  six  hundred  principals.  The  bureau  of  at¬ 
tendance  requires  principals  to  issue  a  transfer  notice  in 
carbonized  sextuplicate.^  The  six  forms  are  written  in 
one  writing  because  the  back  of  each  slip  is  carbonized. 
The  original  of  Form  IV  is  sent  to  the  central  office  by  the 
school  issuing  the  transfer;  the  duplicate  and  the  tripli¬ 
cate  of  Form  IV  are  sent  to  the  school  to  which  the  child 
is  transferred.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  is  admitted  into  the 
second  school,  the  principal  sends  the  duplicate  (Form 
IV)  to  the  central  office  of  the  bureau  of  attendance.  When 
the  original  and  the  duplicate  (of  Form  IV)  are  matched 
up,  the  transfer  is  complete  and  every  assurance  is  felt 
that  the  child  is  once  more  regularly  enrolled  in  a  school. 

The  bureau  of  attendance  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  watching  these  transfers  from  school  to  schpol  and  of 
regularly  enrolling  these  children  in  the  new  school  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Of  the  84000  transfers  issued 
from  September  i,  1914,  to  January  i,  1915,  13060 
®  Form  IV. 
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were  not  completed  within  seven  days,  i.  e.,  16  per  cent 
were  not  reported  enrolled  in  the  schools  that  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  these  children.  The  bureau  of  attendance  makes  it 
a  practise  to  begin  an  investigation  after  seven  days. 
An  attendance  officer  visits  the  new  address  to  find  whether 
the  parents  have  been  remiss  in  any  way.  If  he  does  not 
find  the  family  in  the  new  home,  an  -attendance  officer 
visits  the  old  address  to  see  whether  the  family  has  not  yet 
changed  its  residence.  Every  means  known  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  attendance  officer  is  taken  to  find  the  child  and  to  as¬ 
certain  the  reason  for  the  delay  in  enrolling  the  pupil  in  his 
new  school.  The  investigations  reveal  a  serious  lack  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  principals  of  schools.  They 
often  neglect  to  report  the  admission  of  a  transferred 
pupil  altogether  or  delay  the  matter  from  five  to  seventeen 
days.  Such  lack  of  articulation  gives  needless  work 
to  the  attendance  bureau,  causes  irritation  among  at¬ 
tendance  officers  and  shows  clearly  that  principals  are  not 
alive  to  the  importance  of  guarding  attendance  and  dis¬ 
couraging  every  practise  that  may  lead  children  and  parents 
to  lessen  their  respect  for  the  attendance  requirements 
of  school  regulation. 

Mr.  John  W.  Davis,  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  at¬ 
tendance  has  given  special  attention  to  those  cases  that 
are  marked  “not  found”  after  a  transfer  is  issued  and  pre¬ 
liminary  investigations  are  made,  for  he  feels  that  such  re¬ 
ports,  in  large  numbers,  reflect  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
bureau.  These  “not  found”  cases  are  investigated  a 
number  of  times  by  different  squads  of  attendance  officers 
until  the  director  or  the  assistant  director  feels  that  noth¬ 
ing  more  can  be  done.  In  the  short  time  between  Sep¬ 
tember,  1914,  and  the  following  January  3000  such  cases 
were  traced  successfully.  Child  A  does  not  present  him¬ 
self  for  admission  to  this  new  school  within  a  limited  time. 
Inquiry  is  made  and  it  is  found  that  the  parent  had  lied  when 
she  told  the  principal  that  the  family  was  moving  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  section  of  the  city ;  she  had  sent  her  daughter  to  a  nearby 
town  to  work  as  a  domestic.  The  owner  of  the  hotel  is 
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notified  and  he  sends  the  child  back  to  her  parents.  The 
attendance  officer  takes  her  to  school  and  the  case  is  closed. 
This  is  only  one  of  a  host  of  similar  conditions  discovered 
in  these  investigations  of  incomplete  transfers  and  “not 
found”  cases. 

HOLDING  HEARINGS  ON  CASES  OF  NON-ATTENDANCE 

A  third  important  function  of  the  bureau  of  atten¬ 
dance  is  to  conduct  quasi-judicial  hearings  in  cases  where 
the  law  is  violated  and  where  the  repeated  warnings  of 
the  attendance  officer  are  of  no  avail.  No  child  is  brought 
up  on  charges  unless  he  continues  irregular  in  attendance 
after  being  twice  brought  into  school  by  the  attendance 
officer.  The  parents  or  the  guardians  are  then  summoned 
to  appear  at  a  district  office  of  the  attendance  bureau 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  in  the  case,  ad¬ 
vising  parents,  indicating  cooperating  agencies  in  cases 
where  poverty  keeps  children  out  of  school,  or  securing 
consent  for  the  commitment  to  a  truant  school  of  such 
children  who  can  not  be  controlled  by  home  or  school. 

The  hearings  are  not  conducted  byt  he  district  super¬ 
visor  of  attendance,  for  it  is  felt  that  he  may  be  prejudiced 
in  the  case  that  has  given  trouble  to  his  district  office 
or  that  his  zeal  to  rid  his  district  of  truants  will  color  his 
judgment.  A  division  supervisor,  therefore,  sits  as  judge 
in  all  these  cases  and  brings  an  impartial  and  judicial 
attitude  to  bear  in  the  disposition  of  them.  From  Sep¬ 
tember,  1914,  to  January  16,  1915,  the  bureau  of  atten¬ 
dance  held  3000  hearings.  Even  in  cases  where  consent 
of  the  parents  is  obtained  to  commit  children  to  a  truant 
school,  the  child  is  transferred  to  another  school  and  put 
on  parole.  It  is  found  that  new  surroundings  and  the 
parole  are  often  conducive  to  reform.  A  child  whose  record 
in  a  given  school  is  bad  finds  that  his  reputation  precedes 
him  when  he  is  transferred  or  promoted  from  one  class  to 
another  in  his  own  school.  Teachers  are  set  against  him 
from  the  very  beginning ;  they  regard  him  with  suspicion ;  they 
never  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  are  prone  to 
nag.  In  the  new  school,  his  teacher  takes  the  same  atti- 
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tide  toward  him  as  toward  any  other  pupil.  He  may 
make  new  friends  and  respond  to  new  influences.  In 
some  cases  where  the  child  does  not  react  favorably  in  this 
new  environment  he  is  given  another  chance  by  a  transfer 
to  a  third  school.  But  when  these  transfers  prove  futile, 
the  commitment  order  is  made  out  and  the  child  is  sent 
to  the  truant  school.  The  efficacy  of  the  parole  system 
is  conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
six  months,  for  out  of  579  children  paroled,  only  195  were 
committed.  Where  the  parents’  consent  can  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  recoimse  is  had  to  the  courts.  The  power  to  com¬ 
mit  is  used  only  as  a  last  resort  and  after  painstaking  in¬ 
vestigation  and  patient  parole.  The  environment  chart® 
shows  how  complete  is  the  information  that  is  gathered  be¬ 
fore  commitment  is  sought. 

RELATION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ATTENDANCE  TO  THE  COURTS 
Since  the  bureau  of  attendance  is  charged  with  carrying 
out  the  prescriptions  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  it 
must  maintain  an  intimate  relation  with  the  courts  within 
whose  jurisdiction  violations  of  the  educational  law  natu¬ 
rally  fall.  In  cases  where  the  bureau  of  attendance  can 
not  secure  parental  consent  to  commit  such  children  as 
in  its  judgment  have  violated  parole  and  ought  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  truant  school,  the  court  of  domestic  relations 
is  called  upon  to  decide  parental  fitness.  If  the  parents 
can  prove  their  fitness  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presiding 
judge,  the  case  then  goes  to  the  children’s  court  and  there 
the  child  is  either  paroled  or  committed  to  a  truant  school. 
Children  paroled  by  the  courts  are  returned  to  school  by 
the  bureau,  and  the  probation  officer  of  the  court  is  noti¬ 
fied  of  the  child’s  admission.^  The  notice  of  parole  is 
filled  out  in  quintuplicate  on  carbonized  blanks  in  one 
writing  and  copies  are  thus  available  for  the  probation 
officer,  the  principal  of  the  school,  the  district  attendance 
office,  the  attendance  officer  and  the  central  attendance 
office.  Each  attendance  officer  knows  all  the  court  parole 
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cases  in  his  district;  he  keeps  a  careful  eye  on  them  and 
immediately  notifies  the  court’s  probation  officer  when 
a  child  violates  his  parole. 

TAKING  AND  MAINTAINING  A  SCHOOL  CENSUS 

A  bureau  of  attendance  and  child  welfare  must  develop, 
as  a  fourth  activity,  a  census  division,  if  it  is  to  have  ready 
access  to  necessary  data.  We  must  distinguish  a  general 
census  from  a  school  census.  The  former  gives  statistical 
data  of  people  in  groups  but  no  information  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  and  the  needs  of  any  one  individual.  A  school 
census  gives  such  specific  and  personal  information  as 
can  be  of  service  in  determining  the  educational,  medical, 
physical  or  vocational  needs  of  any  individual.  Altho 
the  general  census  is  necessary  to  the  community,  its 
limitations  are  such  as  to  make  it  of  little  service  to  school 
authorities. 

The  law  requires  the  bureau  of  attendance  to  keep  a 
complete  and  permanent  register  of  all  children  between 
four  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  showing  residence,  name 
or  names  of  parents  or  guardians,  age,  number  or  name  of 
schools  attended,  reasons  for  legal  non-attendance,  nature 
and  place  of  employment,  if  employed.  This  information 
accurately  gathered,  conveniently  catalogued,  and  always 
up  to  date  is  of  inestimable  worth  to  a  school  system. 
Not  only  can  attendance  be  guarded  more  effectively 
but  the  school  authorities  can  readily  tell  by  how  much 
the  school  population  will  be  augmented  by  children  com¬ 
ing  into  school  age,  in  what  districts  congestion  is  probable, 
how  many  children  below  eighteen  have  discontinued 
their  schooling,  how  many  of  those  children  have  found 
their  place  in  the  industrial  or  the  commercial  world,  how 
many  are  vocational  wanderers,  how  long  is  the  period  of 
employment  in  any  one  establishment  of  children  with¬ 
out  vocational  preparation  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
child  labor  law  is  violated.  In  the  constructive  school 
legislation  that  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  near  future, 
in  the  elaborated  and  modified  programs  of  vocational 
education  and  guidance  that  will  be  formulated,  these  data 
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will  enable  school  authorities  to  proceed  on  a  basis  of  fact 
rather  than  on  personal  opinion  or  sentiment.  But  such 
a  census,  however  efficiently  organized  and  administered, 
must  have  a  full  quota  of  clerical  helpers  and  field  work¬ 
ers.  Moreover,  to  secure  an  initial  census  that  is  complete, 
it  is  imperative  that  there  be  provided  a  staff  large  enough 
to  canvass  and  catalog  the  entire  community  in  a  very 
short  time.  Just  as  soon  as  the  period  in  which  the  census 
is  taken  is  extended  beyond  an  absolute  minimum,  changes 
which  render  the  census  inaccurate  creep  in.  Families 
not  yet  visited  by  the  enumerator  move  into  districts  al¬ 
ready  canvast,  others  come  from  neighboring  or  distant 
cities;  transfers  are  issued  to  the  number  of  about  175,000 
each  year;  about  40,000  children  receive  employment 
certificates  annually;  in  normal  times  13,000  to  20,000 
immigrant  children  augment  the  juvenile  population  of 
New  York  City;  over  8,000  children  are  allowed  to  leave 
school  because  of  physical  inability  to  attend  classes ; 
4,000  disappear  and  can  not  be  found;  in  a  word,  uncon¬ 
trollable  factors  or  sources  of  error  tend  to  increase  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  time  taken  for  the  canvass 
of  the  entire  city.  In  addition  to  taking  this  school  census 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  it  must  be  kept  up  to  date 
so  that  every  person  who  has  a  motive  for  evading  the 
law  can  be  detected  at  once. 

The  worth  of  permanent  school  census  has  been  out¬ 
lined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Lest  these  represent 
a  hope  rather  than  an  attainment  to  some  school  people, 
the  writer  begs  to  summarize,  in  part,  what  a  permanent 
school  census  is  doing  for  New  York  City. 

I.  It  aids  in  the  detection  of  violations  of  the  compul¬ 
sory  education  law.  The  old  permanent  census  board, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  H.  Chatfield,  began  its 
first  canvass  in  1910  and  concluded  it  in  1911,  completing 
the  bulk  of  the  work  in  one  year.  It  discoveied  and  re¬ 
ported  to  the  proper  authorities  26,836  violations  of  the 
compulsory  education  law;  of  these,  23,241  were  reported 
within  about  one  year.  Recurring  canvasses  regularly 
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reveal  large  numbers  of  parents  and  employers  who  are 
systematically  evading  the  law  which  seeks  to  guarantee 
an  educational  minimum  to  the  youth  of  the  city. 

2.  It  is  increasing  attendance  in  schools.  Tables  com¬ 
piled  by  the  statistical  department  show  conclusively 
that  a  large  increase  in  attendance  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  attendance  and  to 
the  serviceableness  of  the  information  obtained  by  the  per¬ 
manent  school  census.  In  the  three  years  of  1912,  1913,  and 
1914  the  annual  increase  in  the  register  of  New  York  City 
schools  has  been  12,000,  14,000  and  16,000,  respectively. 
But  the  register  of  March,  1915,  shows  an  excess  over  March, 
1914,  of  37,000.  This  increase  is  explained  by  (a)  the 
normal  growth  of  the  school  population;  {h)  advance  in 
the  age  when  employment  certificates  may  be  issued;  (c) 
the  follow-up  system  and  the  service  of  the  permanent 
school  census.  When  conservative  deductions  are  made 
for  (a)  and  (6),  there  remains  an  addition  of  about  10,000 
in  the  daily  school  attendance  that  can  be  traced  to  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  bureau  of  attendance. 

3.  It  is  giving  school  authorities  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  physically  and  mentally  defective  children. 
Current  education  recognizes  the  fact  that  not  all  mentally 
and  physically  deficient  must  become  public  charges  un¬ 
der  custodial  care.  We  have  demonstrated  that  a  gratify¬ 
ing  proportion  of  these  unfortunate  children  can  be  trained 
in  simple  manual  labors  and  thus  rendered  self-supporting. 
But  such  children  are  usually  kept  at  home  either  because 
parents  deem  education  for  them  futile  or  because  of  shame 
to  acknowledge  such  offspring.  The  enumerators  en¬ 
gaged  in  compiling  the  permanent  school  census  bring 
these  cases  to  light.  As  a  result  of  their  activity,  large 
numbers  of  crippled,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  tubercular,  and 
mentally  defective  children  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  school  authorities  and  the  staff  of  the  inspector  of  un¬ 
graded  children  has  been  doubled. 

4.  It  helps  to  protect  immigrant  children.  In  a  city 
like  New  York,  which  is  one  of  the  gateways  of  the  coun- 
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try,  an  added  task  is  imposed  upon  the  bureau  of  atten¬ 
dance  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Immigration. 
All  immigrant  children  likely  to  be  exploited  by  parents 
or  guardians  are  under  bond  to  attend  school  up  to  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Such  children  are  accounted  for  regularly 
by  the  bureau  of  attendance  and  are  made  the  subject 
of  regular  reports  to  the  commissioner  of  immigration. 

5.  It  aids  in  determining  the  location  of  new  schools 
and  recreation  centers.  It  is  obvious  that  appropriate 
maps  based  on  the  returns  made  by  enumerators  working 
on  a  permanent  school  census  will  show  the  relation  exist¬ 
ing  between  density  of  population  and  school  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities.  The  board  of  estimate  and  apportion¬ 
ment  has  used  these  data  in  deciding  what  funds  should 
be  released  for  new  sites  for  elementary  and  high  schools. 
The  public  recreation  commission  and  numerous  neighbor¬ 
hood  associations  have  availed  themselves  of  these  maps 
in  making  their  plea  to  the  municipal  authorities  for  added 
recreational  and  educational  facilities  in  various  sections 
of  the  city. 

SUPERVISION  OF  NEWSBOYS 

The  bureau  of  attendance  finds  itself  much  handicapt 
by  the  limited  staff  in  another  branch  of  its  work,  super¬ 
vising  the  children  selling  newspapers  and  magazines. 
A  chart  of  instructions  issued  in  all  schools,  gives  a  summary 
of  the  newsboy  regulations.®  The  supervision  of  news¬ 
boys  is  a  matter  of  importance  for  the  city  must  do  all 
in  its  power  to  discourage  panhandling  and  begging  among 
children,  to  prevent  them  from  entering  saloons  and  im¬ 
moral  resorts  while  selling  their  wares  and  to  keep  them 
off  the  streets  in  the  late  hours  of  the  night  or  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  The  attendance  officer  appointed 
to  act  as  supervisor  of  the  newsboys’  squad,  reporting  on 
one  of  the  dangers  that  beset  the  average  newsboy’s  life, 
says: 

“In  the  course  of  a  few  years  many  of  our  newsboys  become  members 
of  the  long-fingered  fraternity.  At  first  the  smaller  boys  are  enticed  into 
games,  such  as  pitching  pennies  and  shooting  craps,  by  the  older  boys,  with 
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the  result  that  the  small  boy  loses  his  money.  Then  he  is  told  he  must 
make  enough  “money  to  cash  in  for  stock.”  As  a  result,  he  either  stay.s 
out  late  or  takes  to  begging, — very  often  to  both,  or  the  opening  of  a  lady’s 
hand-bag.  Once  a  boy  begs  under  the  pretense  of  selling  newspapers,  rarely 
will  he  go  back  to  work  as  legitimate  newsboy.  The  reason  is  that  he  makes 
a  great  deal  more  money  and  much  easier  thru  begging.  Many  of  the  smaller 
boys  are  placed  in  front  of  theatres,  restaurants  and  places  where  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  passing,  to  beg  by  the  older  boys,  who  collect  from  the  smaller 
ones  at  intervals  and  pay  the  boy  a  small  amount  of  money  for  his  services. 
I  arrested  a  number  of  these  boys  and  during  their  examination  before  Judge 
Hoyt  they  stated  the  above  facts.  The  Judge  remanded  the  boys  as  ma¬ 
terial  witnesses  and  ordered  the  Children’s  Society  to  prosecute  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  such  acts  with  the  result  that  three  convictions  were  obtained  for 
corrupting  the  morals  of  minors.  Upon  investigation  I  have  found  many 
newspaper  distributors  conducting  pool-rooms  and  news-stands  as  side 
issues.  They  receive  a  weekly  salary  plus  a  bonus  for  all  papers  sold  over  a 
certain  number,  varying  according  to  the  particular  locality  or  district.” 

Despite  all  present  regulations,  the  snares  and  temp¬ 
tations  that  confront  the  average  newsboy  in  a  large  city 
make  his  life  very  precarious.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  bureau  of  attendance  and  child  welfare  must  be  given 
a  staff  large  enough  to  establish  effective  supervision  of 
newsboys.  The  bureau  has  no  available  squad  of  men 
and  women  to  assign  to  this  work  after  school  hours. 
Attendance  officers  employed  in  late  night  service  can  not 
be  assigned  to  morning  work  in  attendance  matters.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  vacation  a  staff  of  twenty-five  men  is  as¬ 
signed  to  do  newsboy  work. 

The  bureau  maintains  strict  supervision  and  control 
over  the  issuing  of  permits  to  sell  papers  after  school  hours. 
Each  child  seeking  the  privilege  to  sell  papers  makes  applica¬ 
tion  at  a  district  office  of  the  bureau  of  attendance  and 
presents  an  application  properly  filled  out  by  school  officials.® 
But  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  principal  of  a  school,  the 
child  ought  not  be  permitted  to  peddle  his  wares  for 
physical  or  moral  reasons,  the  badge  and  permit  number  are 
recalled.  Unless  the  bureau  is  allowed  a  staff  of  field  workers 
large  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  effectively  supervise 
all  the  children  selling  newspapers  the  newsboys’  badge  and 
permit  number  will  carry  with  them  only  such  respect 
as  the  police  care  to  give  them.  The  bureau  is  doing  what 
»  Form  VII. 
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little  it  can  to  guarantee  every  protection  to  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  children  and  is  maintaining  strict  supervision  over 
the  field  workers  assigned  to  this  task.  Each  attendance 
worker  is  required  to  list  the  results  of  his  work  on  a  card 
which  gives  in  convenient  form  a  summary  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  he  found,  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  those  cases  in  which  the  law  had  to  be  invoked. 
(See  Form  8.) 

POSITION  OP  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER 

The  bureau  of  attendance  began  its  organization  with  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  attendance  officers 
who  operate  over  the  entire  area  of  the  city  determine, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  final  efficiency  of  the  bureau  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  attendance,  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  law'  and  the  consequent  curtailment  of  the  truancy 
problem.  Such  a  realization  of  the  final  worth  of  the 
attendance  officer  together  with  a  clear  vision  of  his  possi¬ 
bilities  as  a  social  field  worker  prompted  the  change  from 
the  old  title  of  “truant  officer”  to  the  present  one  of  “at¬ 
tendance  officer.”  The  old  truant  officer  was  regarded 
as  an  object  of  dread  and  fear  by  children;  his  visits  to  any 
home  shamed  parents  and  children  ahke,  for  his  presence 
in  any  household  was  evidence  of  habitual  truancy  or 
juvenile  delinquency.  He  was  a  roving  officer  who  spent 
his  days  running  down  truants  and  effecting  their  com¬ 
mitment  to  truant  schools  or  custodial  homes.  This 
truant  officer  has  been  supplanted  today  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  title  by  an  attendance  officer  who  is  a  social  investiga¬ 
tor  for  the  school  system.  His  first  concern  is  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  illegal  absence  so  that  the  truant  is  checked 
in  the  making.  His  visit  to  a  destitute  home  is  followed 
by  a  communication  to  medical  or  charitable  institutions 
for  immediate  relief.  He  consults  parents  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  child.  He  collects  data  from  the 
school  to  advise  parents  more  intelligently.  His  endeavors 
are  bent  on  establishing  the  most  helpful  relationship  be- 
tw'een  home  and  school. 

We  realize  at  once  the  need  of  special  qualification  for 
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the  new  type  of  attendance  officer.  Heretofore,  authori¬ 
ties  were  satisfied  when  the  truant  officer  was  honest,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  familiar  with  his  duties  and  the  law  govern¬ 
ing  them.  The  new  attendance  officer  must  possess  not 
only  these  requisites  but  must  be  sympathetic  and  socially 
minded.  He  must  know  the  general  principles  and  aims 
of  education  and  the  organization  of  the  school  system 
of  which  he  is  a  part;  he  must  be  a  student  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency,  its  causes  and  manifestations;  he  must  study 
the  theories  controlling  the  common  modes  of  dealing 
with  all  forms  of  delinquency;  he  must  know  of  every 
social  and  charitable  agency  that  contributes  towards 
child  welfare  in  his  district.  But  this  properly  qualified 
person  will  not  be  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  attendance  offi¬ 
cers  until  examining  boards  set  up  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  until  this  position  is  placed  on  the  same  salary 
basis  as  teaching  service.  College  men  and  women  who 
are  looking  forward  to  social  work  as  their  profession  will 
find  that  this  new  position  offers  a  rich  field  of  training 
and  experience  for  larger  social  service. 

The  director  of  the  attendance  bureau  is  zealously  striv¬ 
ing  to  infuse  this  social  sense,  this  constructive  and  posi¬ 
tive  phase  into  his  staff.  Attendance  officers  meet  in  regu¬ 
lar  conference;  authorities  on  matters  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  child  welfare  and  education,  address  these  gather¬ 
ings;  individual  officers  are  sent  to  educational,  social  and 
philanthropic  conventions  to  report  to  their  colleagues 
new  or  stimulating  suggestions. 

The  chief  attendance  officer  is  confronted  with  a  vital 
problem  in  controlling  and  checking  the  labors  of  his  staff. 
The  officers  under  his  charge  are  scattered  over  large 
areas,  the  cases  that  are  handled  by  them  are  so  dissimilar 
that  one  can  not  set  a  fixt  formula  as  to  the  number  of 
investigations  that  ought  to  mark  a  day’s  or  an  hour’s 
work.  The  bureau  of  attendance  is  solving  its  problem 
of  control  of  its  field  workers  by  observing  a  few  general 
regulations.  First,  assignment  of  a  worker  to  a  district 
is  determined  by  his  experience  and  his  special  qualifica- 
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tions.  It  is  obvious  that  an  attendance  officer,  efficient 
in  an  Irish  section,  would  not  necessarily  do  equally  good 
work  in  a  district  inhabited  by  Jews  or  Italians.  Second, 
the  officer  is  allowed  free  play  of  initiative  and  considera¬ 
ble  latitude  in  matters  of  personal  judgment.  The  at¬ 
tendance  officer  lacking  in  tact,  resourcefulness  and  prac¬ 
tical  judgment,  however  well  intentioned  and  industrious 
he  may  be,  is  wholly  unfitted  for  his  task.  Third,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  record  cards  serves  as  a  check  on  the  work  and  the 
effectiveness  of  each  attendance  officer. 

Forms  I,  II,  III  and  VIII  are  part  of  this  checking  system. 
At  the  end  of  each  week,  each  school  principal  sends  to  the 
bureau  his  report  filled  out  on  a  well-arranged  card.^®  This 
is  compared  with  the  district  supervisor’s  report,  “  and 
the  director  or  the  assistant  director  checks  the  data  sup¬ 
plied  by  three  agents,  the  officer  himself,  the  principal  of 
the  school  and  the  district  supervisor.  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  bureau  will  be  able  to  formulate  an  average  amount 
of  each  type  of  work  which  should  be  done  by  an  atten¬ 
dance  officer  in  a  week.  In  this  way  there  will  be  evolved 
an  objective  standard  for  measuring,  in  a  general  way, 
the  efficiency  of  each  worker  on  the  field  staff. 

SYSTEM  OF  COOPERATION  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OE 

ATTENDANCE 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  atten¬ 
dance  is  to  estabhsh  an  intimate  relation  with  all  move¬ 
ments  dedicated  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  child.  For 
this  reason,  the  title  of  the  bureau  of  attendance  includes 
the  words  “child  welfare.’’  This  phase  of  work  entails 
the  establishment  and  the  maintenance  of  a  series  of  co¬ 
operations  between  the  bureau  and  social  agencies, — 
private,  public  and  semi-pubhc, — which  will  bring  its  work 
up  to  the  highest  degree  of  helpfulness. 

COOPERATION  WITH  COURTS 

The  first  form  of  cooperation  is  with  the  courts.  In* 
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different  parents  must  be  made  to  realize  that  an  order 
from  the  bureau  of  attendance  must  he  respected  for  it  is 
authoritative  and  legal.  Unless  the  courts  uphold  the 
bureau,  its  effectiveness  in  troublesome  cases  is  materially 
impaired.  For  this  reason  the  bureau  maintains  the  most 
friendly  cooperation  with  the  courts  whose  jurisdiction 
covers  all  cases  of  violation  of  school  and  child  law.  The 
courts  understand  the  aim  and  the  endeavors  of  the  bureau 
and  therefore  deal  severely  with  negligent  parents  responsi¬ 
ble  for  non-attendance  or  truancy. 

COOPERATION  WITH  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

A  second  type  of  agency  with  which  the  bureau  of  at¬ 
tendance  maintains  close  cooperation  is  the  social  reform 
organization  like  the  big  brother  movement,  the  big  sis¬ 
ter  movement,  religious  and  neighborhood  aid  societies. 
Much  can  be  done  thru  these  organizations  during  the 
period  of  parole  especially  when  home  ties  are  weak  and 
parental  interest  is  lacking. 

X  COOPERATION  WITH  CHARITABLE  SOCIETIES 

The  experience  of  the  bureau  has  shown  that  there  is 
no  small  number  of  children  who  can  not  attend  school 
for  reasons  of  poverty.  The  need  of  shoes,  clothing  and 
food  makes  regularity  of  attendance  and  effective  school 
work  impossible.  The  bureau  of  attendance  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  helpful  cooperation  with  various  charity  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  attendance  officer  who  finds  a  family  in  such 
straitened  circumstances  at  once  fills  out  a  notice  to  one 
of  the  charitable  associations  in  his  district  and  relief  is 
sent  as  quickly  as  circumstances  permit.  During  the 
stress  of  the  past  winter,  the  bureau  received  donations 
of  clothing  and  food  and  distributed  them  as  needy  cases 
came  to  its  attention.  Some  of  the  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  city  have  appointed  special  agents  to  work 
out  a  system  of  ready  cooperation  between  themselves 
and  the  schools  so  that  all  urgent  cases  would  receive  re¬ 
lief  in  a  minimum  of  time,  and  the  teacher’s  or  the  attendance 
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officer’s  investigation  would  take  the  place  of  the  one  made 
by  the  representative  of  the  charity  organization. 

COOPERATION  WITH  PSYCHOEOGICAE  CEINICS 
Before  the  bureau  commits  any  child  to  the  truant  school, 
it  requires  careful  medical  examination  in  the  endeavor  to 
ascertain  whether  physical  impediments  are  contributory 
causes  of  delinquency  in  a  specific  case.  But  Director 
Davis  felt  that  the  medical  examination  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  mental  and  social  tests  if  justice  is  to  be  done. 
He  has  arranged  with  the  director  of  the  educational  clinic 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  examine  chil¬ 
dren  about  to  be  committed  to  the  truant  school  to  make 
sure  that  no  feeble-minded  child  is  subjected  to  the  routine 
and  the  treatment  designed  to  bring  about  reformation 
in  the  mentally  normal  child.  Similar  psychological  and 
social  tests  are  made  in  other  centers  in  the  city  with  the 
same  view.  The  work  is  too  new  to  warrant  any  conclu¬ 
sion  but  there  is  every  reason  to  feel  certain  that  interesting 
data  will  result  which  will  aid  in  formulating  definite  prin¬ 
ciples  of  dealing  with  truants  and  delinquents. 

( 

COOPERATION  WITH  POEICE 

Students  of  municipal  administration  stress  the  belief 
that  the  police  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  body  charged 
with  the  negative  function  of  repressing  crime  but  with 
the  positive  task  of  promoting  those  activities  that  check 
crime.  The  bureau  of  attendance  has  already  enlisted 
the  cooperation  of  the  police  department  in  its  endeavor 
to  check  non-attendance  in  an  experimental  district  that 
has  been  established.  The  policeman  is  to  apprehend 
every  child  of  school  age  found  on  the  street  during  school 
hours  and  bring  him  to  the  nearest  school.  To  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  which  arises  from  part  time  systems,  or  exclusion 
on  account  of  contagious  disease,  each  child  not  required 
to  be  in  school  will  be  given  an  identification  slip^^  which 
will  show  the  police  officer  at  once  that  the  child  may  be 
allowed  at  large.  To  make  this  identification  more  cer- 
»  Form  XIV. 
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tain,  a  small  photograph,  one  inch  square,  is  pasted  on  the 
identification  card.  It  is  planned  also  to  have  each  police¬ 
man  report  the  removal  of  a  family  from  any  house,  and 
help  in  the  enforcement  of  ther  egulations  governing  news¬ 
boys.  In  this  way  the  bureau’s  work  will  be  aided  and 
the  police  department  will  begin  its  new  function  of  social 
service  in  matters  other  than  apprehending  criminals 
and  saving  life. 

FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ATTENDANCE 
AND  CHILD  welfare 

These  are  the  activities  which  the  New  York  bureau  of 
attendance  and  child  welfare  has  worked  out  with  .care 
and  vital  concern.  If  it  is  to  be  a  bureau  of  child  wel¬ 
fare  as  well  as  a  bureau  of  attendance,  its  resources  must 
be  increased  so  that  it  can  work  out  allied  activities  which 
come  within  its  scope.  What  expansions  must  it  under¬ 
take  in  the  near  future  if  it  is  to  actualize  its  highest  poten¬ 
tialities  ? 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  bureau  of  attendance 
and  child  welfare  must  be  given  a  staff  of  visiting  teach¬ 
ers,  men  and  women  of  social  training  and  social  sympa¬ 
thies,  who  should  be  charged  with  investigation  of  cases 
of  juvenile  delinquency  other  than  truancy.  Director 
Davis  tells  us  that  among  certain  boys  “the  spread  of  the 

drug  habit  has  assumed  serious  proportions . 

There  has  been  ground  for  thinking  that  a  number  of  boys 
committed  to  the  truant  school  had  direct  knowledge  of 

the  traffic .  One  adult  purveyor  of  these 

drugs  was  apprehended  by  officers  of  the  bureau.’’  Here 
is  a  situation  requiring  careful  investigation  and  constant 
surveillance. 

In  a  city  with  a  cosmopohtan  and  heterogeneous  popula¬ 
tion  of  almost  five  million,  the  problem  of  the  wayward 
girl  must  receive  serious  attention.  The  bureau  charged 
with  maintaining  a  complete  census  of  children  between 
four  and  eighteen  is  in  possession  of  facts  that  aid  ma¬ 
terially  in  keeping  direct  supervision  of  girls  in  adolescent 
years.  Cases  that  have  already  come  to  the  attention 
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of  the  bureau  give  convincing  evidence  of  the  need  of  in¬ 
vestigating  absences  of  high  school  girls.  Miss  A,  attend¬ 
ing  one  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City,  came  to  the 
principal  with  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  both  older 
than  herself  and  introduced  them  as  her  brother  and  sister. 
They  asked  that  she  be  discharged  from  school  as  her  par¬ 
ents  were  to  send  her  to  work.  The  request  seemed  honest 
and  the  discharge  was  granted.  Some  days  later,  an  at¬ 
tendance  officer  was  sent  to  the  girl’s  home  for  the  books 
she  failed  to  return.  The  parents  were  amazed  at  what 
they  learned  from  the  attendance  officer.  A  hasty  inves¬ 
tigation  by  officials  and  frenzied  parents  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  false  brother  and  sister  were  planning  to 
introduce  this  girl  to  a  life  of  shame  when  they  had  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  her  confidence.  The  attendance 
officer’s  visit  came  in  time  to  save  the  unsuspecting  child. 
Such  cases  do  not  occur  by  hundreds  or  by  the  dozens 
every  week,  but  they  do  occur  frequently  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  an  investigation  of  all  absences  and  requests  for  dis¬ 
charge  from  high  school.  A  staff  of  trained  visiting  teach¬ 
ers  can  readily  control  such  a  situation. 

Another  group  of  children  over  whom  strict  supervision 
must  be  maintained  is  composed  of  boys  and  girls  who  have 
received  employment  certificates  but  who  are  without  em¬ 
ployment.  About  sixty  thousand  children  between  four¬ 
teen  and  eighteen  are  today  assumed  to  be  employed. 
Who  knows  whether  they  are  engaged  in  profitable  labor? 
How  many  are  diligently  searching  for  employment? 
How  many  are  spending  their  days  in  idleness  acquiring 
habits  of  indolence  or  succumbing  to  petty  temptations 
of  the  street?  This  problem  has  received  no  attention 
but  will  be  studied  carefully  in  the  demonstration  or  experi¬ 
mentation  district  that  is  being  established  by  the  bureau 
of  attendance.  A  plan  that  has  just  been  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  requires  all  children  who  have  obtained  their  “work¬ 
ing  papers’’  to  report  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  to  the  school 
they  left  whether  or  not  they  are  employed  and  to  give 
the  address  of  their  place  of  employment.  This  informa- 
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tion  is  verified  by  investigation.  Children  who  have  not 
found  employment  are  requested  to  report  to  their  last 
school  daily  and  to  arrange  with  the  principal  for  hours 
when  they  can  go  in  search  of  employment. 

The  last  problem  suggests  the  need  of  a  municipal  em¬ 
ployment  exchange  for  children  leaving  school  with  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  graduation  or  with  an  employment  certificate. 
Since  the  bureau  of  attendance  has  a  complete  record  of 
the  age,  the  residence  and  the  school  progress  of  each  child, 
it  should  be  charged  with  inaugurating  and  conducting 
these  employment  exchanges.  All  requests  for  the  labor 
of  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  legally,  should  be  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  bureau  of  attendance.  All  children  legally 
entitled  to  enter  industrial  or  commercial  work  should  also 
register  their  intention  with  the  same  bureau.  A  properly 
organized  auxiliary  staff  can  readily  take  care  of  this  em¬ 
ployment  phase  of  the  work.  In  this  way  supervision  of 
the  child  up  to  eighteen  can  be  maintained  and  many 
children  will  be  saved  from  the  precariousness  which  hems 
in  their  lives  of  poverty  and  social  disability. 

The  organization  of  a  labor  exchange  for  children  be¬ 
tween  fourteen  and  eighteen,  suggests  one  more  important 
task  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  this  bureau — the  prob¬ 
lem  of  vocational  guidance.  Vocational  placement  with¬ 
out  vocational  guidance  is  giving  haphazard  and  accidental 
direction  to  individual  life  currents.  Vocational  guidance 
without  vocational  placement  too  often  resolves  itself 
into  futile  advice  for  the  vast  army  of  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  poverty  who  grasp  eagerly  at  the  first  opportunity 
for  employment.  The  writer  realizes,  in  full  measure, 
the  amount  of  work  involved  in  organizing  these  two 
activities.  For  the  successful  conduct  of  a  bureau  of  voca¬ 
tional  placement,  district  offices  must  be  opened,  extensive 
cooperation  between  this  division  and  the  employers  of 
labor  must  be  maintained,  special  qualifications  of  chil¬ 
dren  seeking  employment  must  be  a  matter  of  simple  and 
accessible  record,  and  a  following-up  system  must  be  in¬ 
stalled  so  that  supervision  of  these  children  can  be  main- 
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tained.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  that  must 
be  worked  out.  The  bureau  of  vocational  guidance  will 
demand  an  organization  as  extensive  and  as  carefully 
planned.  The  staffs  of  these  two  bureaus  must,  neces¬ 
sarily,  be  large  and  the  important  executive  officers  must 
be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  men  and  women  of  ability, 
special  training  and  extensive  experience. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  a  bureau  of  attendance  and 
child  welfare  that  is  complete  in  equipment  and  ready 
for  the  whole  task  of  supervising  the  non-academic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  child  represents  a  wise  investment  for  it  is  the 
price  a  municipahty  must  pay  for  conserving  its  youth. 
Thru  the  complete  census  of  all  children  between  four 
and  eighteen,  this  bureau  will  be  in  a  position  to  control 
the  problem  of  attendance  in  all  schools,  day  and  evening, 
high  schools  and  vocational  schools;  with  a  staff  of  atten¬ 
dance  officers  large  enough  to  investigate  every  doubtful 
absence,  the  problem  of  irregularity  will  be  under  absolute 
control  and  the  truant  will  become  the  rara  avis  that  he  should 
be  in  a  properly  organized  school  system ;  thru  a  system  of 
cooperation  with  charitable  and  educational  institutions 
this  bureau  can  secure  for  its  children  every  advantage 
which  private  and  public  philanthropy  can  bestow;  thru 
the  service  of  field  workers  and  with  the  aid  of  the  police 
proper  supervision  can  be  maintained  over  newsboys  and 
juvenile  peddlers  so  that  they  will  not  be  caught  by  the 
eddies  and  undercurrents  which  drag  them  down  to  ruin 
and  desolation  in  our  social  life.  Thru  the  activities  of 
the  division  of  vocational  guidance  and  vocational  place¬ 
ment  each  child  who  must  enter  the  business  world  will 
not  be  belched  out  of  school  to  begin  life  at  its  most  painful 
point,  but  will  be  directed  into  that  field  of  work  in  which 
he  can  enjoy  the  happiness  which  comes  from  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  God-given  gifts. 

Paul  Klapper 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


V 

EDUCATIONAL  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  MOTION 

PICTURE 

At  the  outset  it  will  be  well  to  understand  something  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  motion  picture  industry  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  it  has  been  chiefly  exploited.  As  everybody 
knows  it  was  in  France  that  the  kinematograph  first  became 
of  appreciable  significance  in  theatricals.  That  was  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  From  France,  interest  spread  to  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  until  today  there  is  scarcely  a  spot 
in  the  civilized  world  where  the  motion  picture  has  not 
penetrated. 

In  the  city  of  Berlin  alone  there  were  last  year  more  than 
four  hundred  theatres  where  this  brand  of  popular  amuse¬ 
ment  was  housed.  In  all  Germany  there  were  considerably 
more  than  three  thousand,  each  of  which  averaged  a  daily 
patronage  of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  or  over 
a  million  and  a  quarter  for  the  whole  country,  per  diem. 

In  the  United  States  the  figures  are,  of  course,  much  larger. 
There  are  probably  more  than  15,000  motion  picture  thea¬ 
tres  in  the  country  and  the  number  is  swelling  by  the  dozens 
weekly.  If  we  grant  the  same  average  daily  attendance 
as  for  Germany  this  means  that  more  than  6,000,000  people 
in  the  United  States  visit  the  institutions  daily,  figures 
that  are  fairly  staggering  to  contemplate.  The  weekly 
manufacture  of  new  film  in  the  United  States  approaches 
a  million  and  a  half  feet. 

If  there  is  one  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  this,  surely 
it  is  that  motion  pictures  appeal  to  the  people.  There 
is  no  denying  this.  And  their  significance  as  an  educational 
agency,  if  properly  managed,  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 
They  make  a  direct  appeal,  especially  to  the  young.  Just 
watch  the  boy  who  has  a  bright  nickel  to  spare  and  you 
will  see  him  at  the  box  office,  pushing  his  coin  under  the 
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window  and  receiving  the  coveted  ticket.  And  his  less 
fortunate  companion  whose  wealth  is  insufficient  to  allow 
him  to  go  and  do  likewise  is  constantly  to  be  seen  hovering 
about  the  entrance  way,  staring  at  the  luring  posters,  or 
pointing  out  to  a  like-minded  fellow  some  scene  that  is 
especially  appealing  to  boyish  fancy. 

Where  can  education  turn  to  find  such  possibihties  as 
these?  Here  is  a  pathway  to  the  child  soul  which  is  at 
once  compelling,  absorbing,  novel.  For  years,  ever  since 
the  day  of  Pestalozzi  in  fact,  we  have  been  stressing  the 
necessity  for  visual  presentation  of  all  school  material. 
Every  teacher  knows  how  uninteresting  and  hfeless  is  a 
lesson,  in  geography  for  example,  of  which  she  herself 
knows  only  what  the  book  says.  And  all  the  time  there  are 
the  possibilities  of  kinematography  which  might  illumine 
the  lesson  so  absorbingly,  yet  instructively. 

I  remember  a  lesson  in  this  much-abused  subject  which 
some  of  my  poor  pupils  had  to  sustain  when  I  was  a  young 
teacher  just  out  of  high  school.  I  believe  it  was  Hemin- 
way’s  text,  or  it  may  have  been  Tarbell’s.  The  country 
we  were  studying  that  day  was  Switzerland.  The  passage 
in  the  book  read,  in  one  place,  something  Uke  this: 

“....Here,  too,  are  the  Alps  Mountains,  with  their 
peaks  covered  with  snow  the  year  round. ...” 

At  lesson  time:  “What  mountains  are  there  in  Switzer¬ 
land?”  I  asked  a  small  boy  of  ten. 

“The  Alps  Mountains,”  was  the  confident  reply. 

“Right!  What  can  you  tell  me  about  these  mountains?” 

“They  are  covered  with  snow  the  year  round,”  came  the 
response. 

“That  is  good!  That  will  do!”  And  he  sat  down  satis¬ 
fied  and,  in  some  mysterious  way,  I  suppose,  filled  with 
enthusiasm  over  the  beautiful  Alpine  region. 

I  think  I  may  safely  assert  that  a  large  portion  of  our 
teaching  is  content  with  this  sort  of  pedagogy.  But, 
oh,  the  poverty  of  it!  There  is  no  life,  no  zest,  no  interest 
in  such  cut-and-dried  educational  formulae  as  these.  No 
wonder  that  healthy  country  boys  play  hookey  when  they 
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get  the  chance.  Mine  did,  and  who  can  blame  them? 
Interest  is  the  fundamental  law  of  all  successful  scholarship 
and  unless  we  as  teachers  do  our  utmost  to  stimulate  it 
we  are  negligent  and  incompetent.  Just  as  a  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  what  a  lesson  in  Swiss  geography  may  be  made 
thru  kinematography  I  should  like  to  offer  here  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  motion  picture  lesson  about  the  Alps  which  I 
came  across  recently  in  a  German  educational  magazine. 
It  includes  six  reels,  as  follows: 

1.  Views  along  the  Eiger  and  Monch  peaks,  Interlaken. 

2.  Glaciers  on  the  Grindelwald. 

3.  A  trip  from  Lauterbrunnen  to  the  station  Eismeer. 
The  electric  Jungfrau  tram  passes  upward  from  the  summer 
region  below,  across  the  smooth  side  of  the  mountain, 
affording  views  of  the  gigantic  glaciers  and  peaks,  whirling 
its  passengers  thru  the  tunnel,  up,  up  beyond  the  line  of 
vegetation  to  the  abode  of  the  eternal  snows. 

4.  Mountain  climbing.  Different  views  of  the  Dolomites, 
showing  the  climbers  picking .  their  way  over  the  icy  seas 
to  the  very  summit. 

5.  A  chapter  on  the  mineralogy  of  Saxon  Switzerland. 

6.  Avalanche  of  a  cliff. 

If  I  had  had  such  a  program  as  this  when  my  boys  and  girls 
were  informed  that  “the  Alps  Mountains  are  covered  with 
snow  the  year  round,”  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  result. 
Imagine  the  thrilling  interest  they  would  have  felt,  not 
only  in  the  mountains  themselves,  but  also  in  mountain 
railway  mechanics,  glaciers,  peak  ascension,  and  other 
affiliated  subjects  that  the  films  suggest.  Here  would 
have  been  real  education  in  its  broadest  and  most  inspiring 
sense.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  that  single  sentence  in  the 
text  might  have  furnished  material  for  the  whole  period, 
instead  of  being  past  over  with  a  rote  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  and  a  smile  and  a  nod  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Nor  are  geographical  features  the  only  educational 
possibilities  of  the  motion  picture.  There  are  stirring  scenes 
of  history"  which  the  clever  kinematograph  folk  have  de¬ 
picted  with  surprizing  faithfulness  in  their  studios  and  in 
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the  open.  There  are  all  the  things  of  scientific  interest, 
such,  for  example,  as  polar  expeditions,  submarine  photog¬ 
raphy;  industrial  ways;  arts  and  crafts;  hygiene  and  disease; 
animals,  their  haunts  and  their  ways — a  theme  always  ab¬ 
sorbingly  interesting  to  young  people;. racial  traits,  charac¬ 
teristics  and  modes  of  life;  some  of  the  wonderful  things 
in  the  natural  sciences;  and,  in  addition  to  these  and  dozens 
of  other  equally  valuable  subjects,  there  are  the  vast  possi¬ 
bilities  of  kinematography  in  literature.  In  this  last, 
Germany,  long  the  example  in  educational  procedure,  has 
done  the  most  to  avail  herself  of  the  stage  in  bringing  the 
great  masterpieces  of  literature  before' her  boys  and  girls. 
Free  or  competitive  passes  to  theatres  where  some  drama 
of  Goethe  or  Schiller  is  being  performed  are  constantly 
afforded  the  pupils.  The  mental  profit  thus  is  not  in¬ 
considerable,  and  appreciation  of  the  masterpiece  as  such 
is  increased  a  hundred  fold.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in 
the  absence  of  such  an  excellent  practise  here,  the  school 
kinematograph  should  not  meet  a  distinct  want  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  system.  In  our  high  schools,  several  of  the  great 
Shakespearian  plays  are  on  the  required  list.  Herein  lies 
a  great  opportunity  and  the  possibility  of  a  great  service 
for  the  motion  picture.  Robert  Mantell,  Julia  Marlowe 
and  Forbes- Robertson  stand  high  in  their  art,  and  it  is 
almost  a  calamity  for  the  high  school  pupil,  reading  some¬ 
thing  from  Shakespeare,  to  be  denied  seeing  some  of  these 
great  actors  perform  before  them  on  the  screen.  Everyone 
knows  how  awe-inspiring  and  grand  a  sympathetic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  such  rbles  as  Brutus,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Lear, 
and  others  becomes  under  the  artistic  touch  of  great  players 
like  these.  The  motion  picture,  while  not  vivifying  the 
drama  like  the  stage,  yet  comes  as  near  bringing  reality  into 
the  schoolroom  as  it  will  probably  ever  be  brought. 

Not  long  since  I  attended  a  class  recitation  in  Macbeth. 
It  struck  me  that  the  teacher  was  all  that  could  be  asked 
for,  which  is  saying  considerable  for  an  English  teacher. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  I  was  aware  that  general  interest 
in  the  play  was  quite  lacking.  The  pupils  took  it  as  a  matter 
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of  course,  reading  selected  portions  well,  apparently  com¬ 
prehending  the  plot  perfectly,  yet  quite  unsympathetic 
and  unappreciative.  The  lesson  included  the  scene  where 
Banquo’s  ghost  appears.  In  the  margin  of  the  text  were 
bracketed  these  wwds;  “enter  ghost”  and  “exit  ghost” 
in  the  appropriate  places.  There  was  nothing  else.  The 
agitation  of  Mactjeth,  the  perturbation  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
w'ith  all  the  attendant  uproar,  were  all,  of  course,  lacking. 
The  setting  was  unreal,  naturally,  but  could  a  miracle  have 
projected  the  lurid  features  of  the  ghost  among  the  guests 
at  the  table,  and  the  haunted,  guilty  frenzy  of  the  king, 
I  imagine  the  unimprest  faces  of  the  pupils  would  suddenly 
have  become  quite  expressive  and  interested,  and  that  new 
enthusiasm  would  have  been  at  once  in  evidence.  It  was 
a  lost  opportunity  for  school  kinematography.  It  is  on 
just  such  occasions  as  this  that  one  is  most  imprest,  not 
only  with  the  theme  of  developing  the  child’s  imaginative 
powers,  but  also  with  how  valuable  a  factor  the  motion 
picture  may  become  in  doing  this. 

The  question  is,  is  a  projector  in  every  grammar  and  high 
school  practical?  In  the  first  place  we  have  to  admit  that 
producers  are  not  catering  to  educational  demands.  Natu¬ 
rally  they  are  “playing  to  the  gallery”  so  far  as  school  boys 
and  girls  are  concerned.  They  do  not  study  the  field  nor 
are  they  invited  to  do  so.  Educational  films,  if  they  are  to 
be  released,  must  be  promoted.  School  boards  and  com¬ 
mittees  are  not  anxious,  as  a  rule,  to  make  innovations. 
In  the  past,  producers  have  released  plays  of  educational 
import  only  at  long  intervals,  and  then  merely  as  ventures, 
sizing  the  market  up,  as  it  were.  School  authorities  have 
in  far  the  majority  of  cases  failed  to  respond.  The  theatre 
itself  long  held  in  contempt  as  an  evil  reagent  upon  the 
child  is  only  very  slowly  emerging  from  disfavor.  And 
the  inroads  of  the  motion  picture  theatre  while  not  increas¬ 
ing  the  prejudice  against  theatricals  in  general  have  hardly 
removed  it  entirely.  What  is  needed  now  is  a  committee 
from  the  bureau  of  education  to  make  an  investigation  into 
the  subject  of  school  kinematography  and  to  submit  recom- 
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mendations  on  their  findings.  Presupposing  a  favorable 
report,  the  bureau  next  would  naturally  get  in  touch  with 
the  state  departments,  urging  them  to  consider  ways  and 
means.  Producers  then  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  the 
interest  of  country-wide  school  kinematography. 

Another  important  question  is  the  financial  one,  omni¬ 
present  in  affairs  of  all  educational  innovation.  Can  we 
afford  to  go  to  the  necessary  expense  of  installing  a  pro¬ 
jector  in  every  public  school  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities? 
And  can  we  afford  to  keep  it  properly  filmed  and  manipu¬ 
lated?  There  is  only  the  one,  time-worn  answer  to  this 
question :  we  owe  it  to  our  children  to  provide  every  educa¬ 
tional  expedient  that  can  in  any  way  aid  in  advancing  the 
end  of  education.  Once  education  was  merely  formal 
book  drill;  then  it  was  learned,  all  too  slowly,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  education  outside  of  books,  in  laboratories 
and  work  shops  and  school  gardens,  and  a  new  point  of  view 
developed.  Once  education  meant  for  the  child  to  sit 
quietly  and  imbibe  deep  draughts  of  wisdom  from  his 
preceptors  and  his  books.  Then  along  came  the  great 
modern  movement  of  self-activity,  and  a  new  pedagogical 
dispensation  was  ushered  in.  And  now,  here  is  a  new  agency 
that  promises  even  more  than  they.  It  has  already  chal¬ 
lenged  and  received  the  full  approval  of  recognized  educa¬ 
tors  in  this  country,  and  in  many  cities  occupies  a  significant 
place  in  the  curriculum.  These  facts  alone  ought  to  be 
sufficient  answer  to  the  skeptics.  And,  after  all,  the  expense 
need  not  be  considerable.  Once  the  machine  is  installed, 
the  janitor  could  in  most  cases  be  properly  licensed  to  care 
for  and  operate  it.  The  chief  item  would,  of  course,  be  the 
films.  But  doubtless  some  system  of  distribution  could 
be  devised  whereby  this  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  a  satisfactory  selection  be  assured  at  all  times. 

At  all  events,  beginnings  would  have  to  be  made  in  a  small 
way.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  attempt  to  start  out  with 
a  complete  supply  of  well-selected  films — say  in  history — the 
first  year,  even  if  they  could  be  procured.  But  it  would 
be  very  possible  to  arrange  Friday  afternoon  programs 
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covering  the  work  of  the  week.  Let  us  suppose  that  we 
have  a  beginners’  class  of  fourth-grade  pupils  to  make 
provisions  for.  The  work  during  the  first  week  has  dealt 
with  Columbus’  arguments,  his  voyage  and  the  sort  of 
land  he  discovered.  The  motion  picture  would  then  be 
something  like  this : 

A  short  reel,  showing  Columbus  before  the  wise  but 
incredulous  Genoese  and  Spaniards,  demonstrating  to  them 
with  his  egg  and  candle  that  the  earth  is  round;  and  finally, 
after  much  delay  and  disappointment,  securing  men  and 
ships  for  his  voyage.  Incidents  of  the  voyage.  Fear  of 
the  sailors  and  steadfastness  of  their  captain.  Land! 
Land!  The  natives  and  their  reception  of  the  strangers. 
The  return. 

Additional  elements  of  interest  might  be  secured  by  de¬ 
picting  something  of  the  early  fife  of  Columbus.  He  might 
be  introduced  as  a  boy,  loving  to  roam  by  the  sea,  sailing 
with  his  father  in  his  small  fishing  boat,  and  finally,  grown 
to  manhood,  filled  with  a  single  purpose. 

So  careful  producers  might  go  thru  incidents  of  his¬ 
torical,  geographical  or  scientific  interest,  film  them  and 
find  for  them  a  ready  market  in  the  educational  world. 

There  is  one  other  virtue  deserving  of  mention  in  behalf 
of  the  school  kinematograph.  It  is  this:  the  events  which 
are  portrayed  remain  indelibly  in  memory.  Our  present 
practise  of  spending  a  year  in  elementary  history,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  then  going  thru  the  same  book  again  the  next 
year,  in  the  next  grade,  could  be  partially  abandoned,  and 
thus  a  much  greater  economy  of  time  and  energy  could 
be  secured,  and  devoted  to  something  else.  Just  how  sig¬ 
nificant  this  saving  would  be,  only  the  experiment  could 
show;  certainly  it  would  be  considerable.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  child’s  memory  is  especially  faithful  to 
pictures  which  mean  something  to  it,  as  motion  ones  ap¬ 
parently  do. 

Lawrence  Augustus  Averill 

Clark  University 
Worcester,  Mass. 


VI 

THE  PROCESS  OF  EXAMINING 

There  are  times  when  a  consideration  of  the  simple  con¬ 
ditions  of  school  procedure  throws  light  on  problems  other¬ 
wise  obscure.  Certain  things  respecting  the  examination 
exercise  seem  to  go  without  saying,  and  yet  it  is  worth  while 
calling  some  of  them  to  mind.  The  examination  is  like 
Aristotle’s  The  whole  of  a  tragic  action,  which  he  explains 
has  a  “beginning,  middle,  and  end.”  And  “ the  beginning 
is  that  which  necessarily  is  not  itself  posterior  to  another 
thing,  but  another  thing  is  naturally  expected  to  follow  it. 
The  end  is  that  which  is  itself  naturally  adapted  to  be 
posterior  to  another  thing,  but  after  this  there  is  nothing 
else.”  As  the  principle  of  the  examination  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  teaching  process,  it  is  exemplified  in  the  daily 
recitation  as  well  as  on  stated  occasions,  and  it  is  involved 
in  every  assigned  exercise.  But  the  final  examination  both 
as  a  test  of  mastery  and  as  a  product  of  teaching  is  organi¬ 
cally  the  last  thing,  the  fruit  of  all  the  preceding  instruction 
and  tests,  the  predetermined  end  of  a  progressive  series. 

It  is  this  last  thing  in  the  teaching  process  that  has  been 
strangely  ignored  in  our  educational  discussions.  We  have 
heard  much  of  the  question,  it  is  true,  but  the  value  of  the 
answer  does  not  seem  to  matter.  We  have  discust  the 
purpose  of  the  examination,  vaguely,  in  terms  of  the  aim 
of  education  as  a  whole  and  have  conceived  of  standards 
of  achievement,  abstractly,  as  unrelated  to  the  process  of 
teaching.  In  our  actual  practise  we  think  in  terms  of 
quantity  of  achievement,  and  the  examination  is  a  mere 
mechanical  addition,  not  an  outgrowth  of  a  term’s  work. 
It  is  often  a  punishment  even,  meted  out  to  those  who  are 
the  least  prepared,  not  an  opportunity  to  reveal  joyous 
mastery. 

If  teaching  has  to  do  with  mental  growth,  then  the  forms 
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of  examining  have  their  specific  values,  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  complex.  The  results  which  they  are  the  means 
of  revealing  should  not  be  expected  to  be  all  of  the  same 
character.  The  difference  between  the  daily  question  or 
topical  assignment,  the  test,  or  quiz,  given  at  longer  in¬ 
tervals,  and  the  examination  proper  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
is  not  a  mere  difference  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
them.  The  first  is  limited  to  the  scope  of  the  assigned  lesson, 
the  second  to  a  number  of  lessons,  and  the  last  is  limited 
only  by  the  scope  of  the  whole  course,  and  the  quality  of 
the  results  should  in  all  cases  be  different.  Questions  and 
answers  may  be  oral  or  written,  the  quiz  may  be  given  at 
stated  intervals  or  “sprung”  at  an  unexpected  moment, 
the  questions  of  an  examination  or  a  quiz  may  be  announced 
in  advance  or  given  out  only  at  the  time  set  for  answering. 
These  are  among  the  various  ways  of  carrying  on  examina¬ 
tions,  which  give  us  a  class  of  conditions  that  affect  the  fac¬ 
tor  known  as  the  result.  Each  has  certain  limitations  and 
advantages  perhaps  to  be  utilized  on  occasion  to  meet  a 
definite  situation.  The  quality  of  results  which  teachers 
customarily  expect  gives  rise  to  standards  for  estimating 
results.  Besides,  there  are  factors  that  have  an  inevitable 
relation  to  the  quality  of  the  results;  a  change  in  any  of 
them  will  bring  about  a  different  result.  They  are  the 
teacher-examiner,  the  subject-matter,  the  instruction,  the 
question  or  assignment,  and  the  examinee. 

That  this  is  true  is  certainly  well  known.  That  these 
conditions  have  a  relation  to  the  estimation  of  results, 
is  also  clear.  For  instance,  an  examination  of  a  class 
may  be  made  by  the  teacher  in  charge  or  by  some  one, 
not  the  teacher,  who,  however,  has  certain  means  of 
knowing  the  scope  of  the  instruction,  or  by  someone 
unacquainted  with  the  scope  and  character  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given.  In  each  case  one  would  naturally  expect  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  questions  and  the  answers,  and  also  three  differ¬ 
ent  estimates  of  the  answers  to  the  same  questions  be¬ 
cause  of  differences  in  standards,  or  means  of  estimating; 
and  there  might  be  differences  in  the  method  of  recording 
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the  estimates  (the  marking  system);  and  differences  in 
consistency  to  the  accepted  system  of  marking  the 
papers.  Practically,  within  the  same  administrative  juris¬ 
diction  classification  by  making  conditions  uniform  pre¬ 
vents  to  some  extent  such  differences  and  facilitates  measur¬ 
ing  achievement  as  well  as  giving  instruction.  But  the 
personal  equation  still  remains,  and  unless  some  way  be 
found  to  remove  it,  subjective  means  of  estimating  results 
in  most  school  subjects 'will  prevail  even  tho  arbitrary  and 
artificial  objective  standards  be  imposed  from  without. 
Unless  standards  are  derived  under  the  conditions  that 
obtain  where  the  examinations  take  place,  they  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  somewhat  unrelated  to  the  qualities  that  are 
made  the  object  of  the  examination.  And  if  one  could  con¬ 
ceive  of  scales  to  measure  achievement  in  all  school  subjects 
(which  is  indeed  looked  forward  to),  what  would  one  say 
is  a  “good”  answer  to  a  question  in  history  that  has  not 
been  stated  or  a  response  to  an  unknown  assignment  in  compo¬ 
sition,  for  instance?  That  is,  how  would  one  grade  answers 
without  reference  to  the  questions  given?  Or  would  the 
questions  be  graded,  or  both  the  questions  and  the  answers, 
giving  a  graduated  scale  of  answers  to  a  representative 
question  in  history?  Even  if  in  the  case  of  an  assigned 
exercise  all  the  conditions  could  be  made  uniform,  such  as 
the  time  allowed  for  preparation,  the  time  allowed  for  the 
exercise  itself  or  for  answering  the  questions  set,  and  uni¬ 
form  opportunities  for  the  consultation  of  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  there  would  still  be  possible  differences  in  readiness 
and  speed  even  tho  the  answers  would  be  qualitatively 
the  same  at  the  end  of  the  hour  set  for  the  exercise.  But 
if  all  the  conditions  could  be  made  absolutely  uniform, 
that  a  standard  might  be  valid  outside  the  group  in  ques¬ 
tion,  there  would  be  required  everywhere  else  the  same  set 
of  conditions.  Practically,  final  questions  or  problems 
differ  in  import  among  different  teachers,  being  set  in  view 
of  past  instruction,  tests,  and  exercises,  and  these  differ¬ 
ences  will,  of  course,  appear  in  the  answers  and  in  the 
values  assigned  to  them.  If  the  conditions  be  made  as 
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uniform  as  possible  and  a  number  of  teachers  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  all  well  acquainted  with  the  scope  of  the  work  done, 
should  examine  the  papers,  would  they  be  in  substantial 
agreement  in  their  estimates?  Fortunately,  we  have  at 
hand  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  this  very  question 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Starch  and  Elliott.^  In  a  series  of 
three  investigations  in  English,  history,  and  geometry, 
they  obtained  in  each  case  a  set  of  questions  and*  a  copy  of 
each  of  two  examination  papers  produced  by  two  high  school 
pupils  and  sent  them  duplicated  to  each  of  two  hundred 
high  schools  with  the  request  that  the  principal  teacher 
of  the  subject  in  question  grade  the  two  papers  in  each  case 
according  to  the  practises  and  standards  of  the  school. 
One  paper,  in  the  English  set,  was  assigned  values  by  91 
teachers,  who  used  a  passing  standard  of  75,  from  60  (one 
estimate)  to  97  (three  estimates).  The  same  paper  was 
assigned  values  by  5 1  teachers,  who  used  a  passing  standard 
of  70,  from  65  (one  estimate)  to  97  (two  estimates).  The 
results  in  the  case  of  the  second  paper  in  the  English  set 
were  about  the  same.  And  there  were  no  new  developments 
in  the  history  and  the  geometry  papers,  except  that  the 
latter  showed  the  extreme  variation  of  the  grades  even  more 
forcibly  than  the  English  papers.  They  conclude  that 
“The  immense  variability  of  marks  tends  obviously  to 
cast  considerable  discredit  upon  the  fairness  and  accuracy 
of  our  present  methods  of  evaluating  the  quality  of  work 
in  the  school.  No  matter  how  much  any  one  may  wish 
to  minimize  the  utility  of  marks,  they  have,  nevertheless, 
an  indispensable  administrative  value  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  school,  and  a  real  personal  value  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  pupil.” 

Of  the  administrative  value  of  marks  when  properly 
distributed  and  their  personal  value  when  justly  assigned, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  first  can  be  attained 
by  administrative  fiat,  but  the  just  assignment  of  grades  is 
the  real  problem.  Some  of  the  variation  of  grades  has 
sources  altogether  illegitimate.  Grades  are  sometimes  made 
1  D.  Starch  and  E.  C.  Elliott:  School  review,  Vol.  20,  442;  Vol.  21,  254- 
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to  contain  punitive  judgments.  Errors  in  language,  for 
instance,  are  sometimes  counted  against  a  grade  in  geom¬ 
etry,  and  teachers  have  been  known  to  reduce  a  grade  in 
history  for  whispering  in  class.  Much  variation  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  examination  exercises  during  a  course 
are  not  a  progressive  development  and  the  final  tests  too 
many  heterogeneous  qualities  which  should  by  that  time  have 
either  been  disposed  of  or  properly  subordinated.  When  the 
results  of  an  examination  are  past  on  by  the  teacher  of  the 
class  to  others  not  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
instruction,  at  once  is  lost  the  consciousness  of  certain 
conditions  which  helped  to  give  character  to  the  results. 
There  is  now  in  the  case  of  each  examiner  a  new  ideal  with 
which  the  actual  result  is  compared.  Moreover,  it  is  an 
ideal,  with  teachers  of  experience,  abstracted  from  work 
of  a  similar  sort  known  and  estimated  under  other  condi¬ 
tions  and  with  prepossessions  and  pet  aversions  of  various 
kinds.  The  judges  who  do  not  know  the  student  examined 
can  not  be  -influenced  by  certain  habitual  tendencies  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  papers.  They  can  not  so  readily  as  the  teacher 
himself  detect  signs  of  real  achievement  or  attitudes  of  a 
more  or  less  permanent  character.  If  our  final  examina¬ 
tions  had  fewer,  higher,  and  more  definite  aims,  if  it  were 
agreed  that  they  should  test  only  the  highest  quality  of 
scholarship,  there  would  simply  be  fewer  chances  of  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  estimates  of  value. 

Without  experiment  one  would  hardly  believe  how  great 
a  difference  in  the  estimation  of  results  may  be  produced 
by  a  change  of  conditions.  In  an  ordinary  spelling  test 
all  the  words  not  spelled  correctly  would  count,  of  course, 
as  wrong.  But  let  the  spelling  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
language  form  in  an  examination  paper,  teachers  will  likely 
note  differences  in  the  degrees  of  seriousness  of  errors.  Cer¬ 
tain  misspellings  are  mildly  repulsive,  others  offend  against 
all  the  proprieties  of  reason  and  good  taste.  To  obtain 
reactions  to  errors  in  spelling,  thirty  teachers  of  experience, 
mostly  college  and  university  professors,  were  recently  re¬ 
quested  to  express  the  difference  they  recognized,  if  any. 
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in  the  weight  of  errors  in  spelling  by  assigning  grades  from 
I  to  8  to  each  of  eight  types  of  errors  illustrated  by  several 
examples  in  each  case  and  briefly  described  by  the  writer. 
The  conditions  under  which  each  type  of  error  was  com¬ 
mitted  had  been  noted  by  the  writer  in  the  critical  reading 
of  many  test  and  examination  papers  handed  in  by  college 
students  and  the  brief  description  in  each  case  was  intended 
to  convey  to  the  judges  of  the  errors  the  point  of  view  of 
the  actual  examiner  of  the  papers. 

No  two  judges  agree  on  all  the  points.  All  but  two  seem 
to  have  reasonable  grounds  for  their  decision;  many  giving 
their  reasons,  several  at  considerable  length.  A  majority 
of  the  thirty  judges  agree  in  only  one  case,  eighteen  re¬ 
garding  simplifications  such  as  enuf  and  concentrate  as 
the  least  serious.  One  regarded  this  same  as  the  worst 
on  the  ground  that  simplification  tends  to  obscure  “root- 
stems.”  Eleven  marked  the  worst  error  that  in  which 
no  attempt  is  made  to  spell  the  word,  the  space  being  left 
blank,  six  regarding  the  same  as  the  least  serious.  One 
of  the  eleven  justifies  his  view  on  the  ground  that  in  such 
a  case  the  “student  shows  a  lack  of  all  ingenuity  or  orig¬ 
inality.”  Seven  marked  that  the  most  serious  in  which  the 
error  in  spelling  at  the  same  time  shows  an  error  of  pro¬ 
nunciation,  as  in  fabolous.  Three  regarded  a  confusion 
of  homonyms  as  the  worst  sign;  three,  chance  interference 
of  association,  as  in  aminated  for  animated.  One  regarded 
the  last  as  the  least  serious.  Four  thought  words  spelt 
ambiguously  the  worst  form  of  error  in  the  list,  as  in  the 
case  of  blurred  letters  which  might  be  interpreted  in  either 
of  two  ways.  One  regarded  it  as  the  least  serious.  Four 
thought  a  “bluff”  at  spelling  a  word  the  most,  one  the  least, 
serious.  Three  were  most  imprest  with  bad  syllabication, 
to  four  it  was  the  least  of  the  faults.  If  the  sum  of  the  points 
scored  against  each  type  of  error  be  taken,  the  combined 
view  of  the  thirty  judges  would  seem  to  be  that  the  worst 
fault  is  to  commit  an  error  of  spelling  and  of  pronunciation 
at  one  and  the  same  time ;  that  it  is  much  better  not  to  spell 
at  all  than  to  confuse  homonyms,  considerably  better  than 
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to  make  a  “bluff”  at  a  spelling,  and  a  little  better  than  to 
spell  ambiguously ;  that  the  faults  due  to  improper  syllabica¬ 
tion  and  chance  interference  of  association  are  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  the  others  mentioned  before;  and  that  if  one 
must  misspell  let  him  do  it  in  the  simplest  way. 

In  ordinary  practise,  papers  are  usually  not  marked  with 
a  separate  account  for  form  and  content,  nor  are  the  errors 
in  spelling  considered  separate  from  the  language  form 
— all  errors  of  form,  of  content,  all  indications  of  mental 
and  moral  character,  all  become  constituents  of  the  general 
idea  of  the  value  of  an  examination  paper.  The  results 
of  the  experiment  show  what  factors  enter  into  the  sum  total 
of  an  estimate  upon  so  simple  matter  as  spelling  when  the 
issues  are  put  up  squarely  before  the  examiner.  And  the 
result  does  not  seem  to  yield  to  final  analysis.  As  it  happens, 
the  general  conclusion  arrived  at  artificially  by  adding  the 
points  scored  does  not  agree  with  any  of  the  constituent 
views.  No  manipulation  of  the  figures  whatever  would 
have  power  to  change  the  moral  conviction  of  any  of  the 
individual  judges.  The  matter  of  how  a  paper  should  be 
marked  on  the  side  of  form  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  simple 
intellectual  discrimination.  It  is  not  here  a  case  of  simply 
deciding  to  what  degree  an  error  of  spelling  departs  from  the 
correct  form.  When  a  college  student  writes  fabulous 
for  fabulous  he  seems  to  show  a  certain  moral  lack — an 
indifference  or  carelessness  in  regard  to  what  goes  on  around 
him — or  it  could  be  an  honest  lack  of  intellectual  discrimina¬ 
tion  supported  by  the  example  of  others  regarded  as  worthy 
of  imitation.  How*  can  a  matter  like  this  be  decided  with¬ 
out  going  back  to  the  individual  source  of  an  error?  And 
when  once  an  examiner  goes  so  far  behind  surface  evidence 
the  total  estimate  of  a  result  will  even  depend  on  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  examiner  or  the  mood  he  may  be  in  at 
the  time.  When  enuj  is  regarded  as  bad  the  criterion  seems 
to  be  degree  of  departure  from  the  long-established  form; 
when  good,  modernity  and  common  sense.  When  a  word 
is  spelt  ambiguously,  i.  e.,  so  that  one  has  as  much  ground 
to  think  that  the  letter  in  question  is  an  e  as  that  it  is  an  i, 
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one  may  think  it  a  well-meant  attempt  to  make  a  correc¬ 
tion  or  a  deliberate  attempt  to  deceive.  In  the  case  of  a 
rash  attempt  to  spell  a  word  that  had  not  originally  been 
clearly  apprehended,  one  may  regard  it  as  a  praiseworthy 
effort  at  least,  or  as  indicating  an  immoral  or  unscholarly 
attitude  of  mind.  The  judge  who  regarded  the  unattempted 
spelling  as  the  least  serious  error  of  all  presumably  did  so 
on  the  ground  that  that  was  no  error  of  spelling  at  all. 
When  three  marked  the  case  of  interference  of  association 
the  worst  they  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  bad  mental 
sign  and  not  so  much  a  matter  of  bad  spelling. 

If  spelling  were  made  the  sole  subject  of  the  examination 
errors  would  be  judged  strictly  and  the  only  way  pursued 
to  make  up  a  total  estimate  would  be  to  subtract  the  num¬ 
ber  of  errors  from  the  number  of  opportunities.  This  would 
be  just  also  in  all  other  cases  where  the  goal  set  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  fixt.  But  according  to  common  practise  it  would 
be  actually  so  only  in  case  of  short  exercises  in  the  branches 
of  exact  science.  In  long  mathematical  problems,  in  which 
the  fundamental  operations  and  other  processes  are  in  the 
marginal  field  of  conscious  activity,  there  would  be  large 
room  for  appreciable  errors  of  form.  If  the  aim,  however, 
is  to  reproduce  a  certain  amount  of  language,  the  element 
of  “how  much”  and  that  of  “in  what  time”  serve  to  measure 
the  achievement.  Skill  in  handwriting  and  in  the  manual 
arts  having  to  do  with  form  and  position  may  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  be  objectively  determined,  but  for  results  in  drawing, 
composition,  literature  and  other  studies  that  allow  a  wide 
latitude  of  interpretation,  the  difficulty  of  evaluation  is 
greatly  increased. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  different  standards  of  judgment, 
themselves  variously  derived,  affect  the  estimation  of  total 
results,  the  means  that  have  been  proposed  to  reform  ex¬ 
aminations  and  what  pertains  to  them  seem  wholly  inade¬ 
quate.  Ten  years  ago  it  could  be  said  that^  “No  scientific 
study  of  any  consequence  has  been  made  to  determine  the 

2  Cattell:  “Examinations,  Grades  and  Credits,”  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Vol.  66,  p.  367. 
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validity  of  our  methods,  to  standardize  or  improve  them. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  assigning  of  grades  to  school 
children  and  college  students  has  some  meaning,  tho  just 
what  this  is  remains  to  be  determined.  Wissler’s  studies 
show  that  a  man  who  receives  a  high  grade  in  Latin  is 
likely  to  receive  a  high  grade  in  Greek  and  about  as  likely 
to  receive  a  high  grade  in  mathematics  or  gymnastics.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  grades  are  assigned  for  moral 
traits  or  for  the  general  impression  made  by  the  man  as 
much  as  for  ability  and  performance  in  a  given  subject.” 
And  “It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  determine  what  students 
are  fitted  for  a  college  course  by  means  of  a  written  ex¬ 
amination.”  Attention  is  called  to  the  statistics  compiled 
by  Thorndike  which  indicate  that  those  who  pass  the  ex¬ 
amination  for  college  entrance  with  the  lowest  grades  are 
as  likely  to  do  well  in  college  as  those  having  higher  grades 
and  that  those  rejected  would  probably  do  equally  well. 
Studies  that  have  since  been  made,  continuing  down  even 
to  a  recent  volume  of  this  Review,®  do  not  entirely  bear 
out  the  sweeping  conclusions  here  quoted,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  our  methods  of  examining  and  grading  have 
repeatedly  been  challenged.  The  attack  of  the  problem 
has  since  followed  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  same  ar¬ 
ticle  published  ten  years  ago:  “Each  examiner  probably 
has  his  own  methods  of  grading.  The  simplest  is  to  arrange 
a  series  of,  let  us  say,  a  hundred  papers  in  their  order, 
calling  the  poorest  i,  the  next  2,  and  so  on.  For  this  there 
would  be  a  hundred  cases.  Many  instructors  doubtless 
let  the  grade  represent  the  percentage  of  questions  cor¬ 
rectly  answered.  This  is  a  possible  but  fallacious  method 
in  a  subject  such  as  mathematics;  in  a  subject  such  as  psy¬ 
chology,  it  is  impossible.”  Another  principle  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  apply,  in  establishing  objective  stand¬ 
ards,  is:  “It  is  held  that  if  the  same  thousand  examination 
papers  were  read  and  graded  independently  by  ten  exam¬ 
iners,  the  variation  in  the  grade  of  the  same  paper  by  differ¬ 
ent  examiners  would  give  us  a  measure  of  the  difference 
®  1914,  Vol.  48. 
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between  the  papers,  which  would  be  inversely  as  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  grades.” 

If  marking  papers  in  the  order  of  merit:  i,  2  and  3,  be 
unobjectionable  in  ranking  a  class  as  a  whole,  it  would  not 
necessarily  be  just  to  the  individual.  It  would  not  indi¬ 
cate  on  what  principle  they  were  marked  or  whether  they 
were  graded  on  any  kind  of  consistent  principle  whatever. 
And  grading  in  the  order  of  merit  does  not  require  any  stand¬ 
ard  not  furnished  by  the  individuals  within  the  class. 
Practically  this  means  that  a  paper  that  is  regarded  as  the 
best  might  under  the  system  of  per  cent  of  questions 
answered  correctly  have  any  value  whatever;  that  is, 
a  paper  with  a  rank  of  50  could  be  the  relative  best  and  be 
so  recorded.  Under  this  system  comparison  between  differ¬ 
ent  classes  or  years  or  teachers  or  different  students  not 
in  the  same  class  would  not  be  valid.  The  same  would 
be  true,  of  course,  of  groups  of  papers  arranged  in  the 
order  of  merit:  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  if  not  backed  by  the  method 
of  per  cents. 

The  emphasis  with  which  this  subject  of  distribution  of 
grades  has  been  discust  has  obscured  its  limitations.  Of 
the  method  of  per  cents  it  is  said,^  “We  do  not  know  what 
the  symbols  mean:  they  have  no  defined  meaning.  To 
reply  that  a  given  symbol  signifies  a  given  per  cent  of  an 
undefined  something  is  to  beg  the  question.”  But  in  the 
fight  of  what  is  known  of  the  derivation  of  a  total  judg¬ 
ment  from  the  most  irrelevant  components,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  A  or  C  or  E?  Who  can  define  it?  The  best 
that  can  be  said  of  any  of  the  judgments  that  are  covered 
by  a  convenient  symbol  is  that  their  basis  is  unknown. 
Is  it  safe  to  base  any  inferences  on  an  average  judgment 
whose  constituents  are  not  known?  The  investigation  of 
extensive  records  of  standings  to  derive  an  average  curve 
of  distribution  gives  indeed  an  average,  but  whether  the 
marks  are  assigned  for  ability  or  performance  or  achieve¬ 
ment  or  for  moral  trait  or  personality  or  athletic  prowess 

*  Foster;  Administration  of  the  college  curriculum,  p.  268-269,  272,  in¬ 
cluding  foot-note. 
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to  any  extent  seems  to  be  mere  speculation.  And  even  if 
one  distributes  the  grades  of  a  class  in  harmony  with  a 
standard  average  curve  of  distribution;  if  he  follows  one 
or  another  of  the  first  three  published  schemes  making  out 
2  to  10  per  cent  A’s,  20  to  23  per  cent  B’s,  40  to  50  per 
cent  C’s,  20  to  23  per  cent  D’s,  and  2  to  10  per  cent  C’s; 
or  if  he  should  desire  to  follow  a  more  accurate  scheme  of 
a  later  study  and  select  out  of  a  hundred  12  poorest,  19 
inferior,  45  average,  21  superior,  and  3  excellent,  or  make 
his  distribution  correspond  to  a  still  more  exact  induction 
of  what  from  the  most  extensive  records  obtainable  the 
curve  should  be,  his  principles  could  still  be  as  inconsistent 
and  as  erratic  as  you  please;  and  if  his  grades  should  come 
out  in  the  exact  proportions  of  some  pubHshed  scheme, 
he  would  rightly  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion  that  he  had 
no  just  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  a  standard  curve 
of  distribution  at  all.  That  the  distribution  of  mental 
traits  in  groups  of  individuals  follows  a  regular  law  does 
not  affect  the  question  whether  the  individual  comes  to  his 
rights  in  the  place  to  which  he  is  assigned  in  the  series  or 
groups  of  which  he  is  made  a  part.  It  will  not  “supplant 
the  personal  equation  as  the  chief  factor  in  awarding  col¬ 
lege  grades  by  scientific  guidance.”^  It  was  presumably 
not  inspired  by  concern  for  justice  to  the  individual,  but 
rather  by  the  administrative  need  of  keeping  the  curriculum 
of  a  college  in  which  elective  courses  are  offered  in  proper 
balance.  A  required  normal  distribution  of  the  grades 
of  a  class  prevents  the  massing  of  A’s  or  B’s  to  make  elec¬ 
tives  attractive  to  students  who  are  keen  on  finding  “snap’’ 
courses.  It  also  tends  to  discourage  the  flunking  of  a  whole 
class.  It  keeps  the  administrative  machinery  in  smooth 
running  order,  but  it  does  not  prevent  injustice  between 
the  teacher  and  the  individual  student. 

When  in  the  name  of  the  different  subjects  of  study  many 
heterogeneous  qualities  are  made  the  object  of  tests,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  arrive  at  objective  standards 
or  scales  of  measurement  of  results.  It  does  not  seem  safe 
to  calculate  averages  of  the  judgments  of  the  order  of  “best” 
*  Foster:  Administration  of  the  college  curriculum,  p.  268-269,  272,  in¬ 
cluding  foot-note. 
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results  in  any  subject  and  to  construct  a  scale  of  achieve¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  such  judgments.  And  it  is  a  question 
whether  “the  discovery  of  units  of  measurements  in  every 
school  subject  and  the  construction  by  scientific  methods 
of  scales  that  can  be  applied  as  a  foot-rule  is  now  appHed 
regardless  of  time,  or  place,  or  persons”®  would  not  be  an 
unmixt  blessing  if  it  were  possible.  It  would  tend  to  mech¬ 
anize  instruction  as  a  whole  somewhat  as  English  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  preparatory  schools  may  now  be  mechanized 
and  narrowed  by  too  close  a  scrutiny  of  the  college  entrance 
examination  questions  on  the  subject.  And  it  would  place 
the  teacher  into  the  situation  of  the  high  school  boy  who 
when  asked  the  other  day  to  divide  a  line  AB  into  tenths 
replied  that  he  could  not  do  so  as  his  ruler  was  not  divided 
into  tenths. 

To  question  the  possibility  of  reliable  standards  of  an 
objective  kind  except  in  certain  exercises  of  a  quantitative 
character  is  not  to  impugn  the  eternal  verities  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  One  can  not  by  addition  make  two  or  more 
heterogeneous  things  homogeneous.  And  unless  qualities 
on  which  judgments  are  based  are  strictly  limited  it  is  little 
easier  to  define  a  good  answer  to  a  question  than  to 
define  a  good  poet  or  a  good  man.  What  are  the 
grades  of  merit  in  answers  to  questions  in  history? 
Before  thinking  of  mathematical  processes,  one  would  realize 
that  one  can  not  judge  the  value  of  an  answer  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  question  asked.  It  is  not  an  unrelated 
abstract  thing.  It  depends  on  the  question,  the  age  and 
advancement  of  the  pupil,  the  kind  of  instruction  given  and 
the  time  allowed  for  preparation.  Or  suppose  we  had  a 
scale  of  measurement  in  history  merit  before  us  would  there 
be  any  relevance  in  comparing  the  student’s  effort  in  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  historical  essays  in  the  supposed  scale  to 
find  a  value  for  it? 

And  would  the  situation  be  materially  different  in  the 
case  of  English  composition  or  even  in  drawing?  The  con¬ 
ditions  involved  in  the  composition  exercise  are  perhaps 
more  complicated  than  in  other  school  branches.  Teachers 

•Foster:  Administration  of  the  college  curriculum,  p.  268-269,  272,  in¬ 
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of  the  subject  know  how  unfruitful  unsystematic  procedure 
in  it  is.  The  faults  of  language-  and  thought-form  are  not 
successfully  attacked  all  together  and  at  once  by  a  mass 
assignment,  “Write  something.”  There  are  here  stages 
of  development  as  in  other  studies.  It  is  not  all  a  matter 
of  language-form.  If  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  syntax, 
spelling,  and  practise  in  rhetorical  form,  merit  might  be 
measured  in  some  quantitative  way.  There  are  motives  for 
composition  which  must  be  utilized  in  school  as  they  would 
be  in  actual  life  outside  of  school.  The  purpose  of  a  piece 
of  composition  may  be  exact  translation,  free  translation, 
imitation  of  a  style;  it  may  be  to  render  scenes  and  impres¬ 
sions  from  one  or  another  point  of  view  or  mental  attitude 
assumed  for  the  time  being.  It  may  be,  too,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  of  history  gained  from  the  reading  of  various 
sources,  or  it  may  be  the  reproduction  of  a  story  read  or 
dictated  beforehand.  Or  the  purpose  may  be  to  produce 
an  original  tale,  fable,  romance,  short-story,  from  material 
derived  directly  from  the  life  around  or  the  day-dreams  of 
the  fanciful  world.  All  this  goes  without  saying,  but 
knowing  it  what  practical  use  could  a  teacher  make  of  a 
“scale  for  the  measurement  of  quality  in  English  composi¬ 
tion”  limited  only  by  the  condition  “by  young  people 
The  ten  examples  of  writing  which  represent  equal  differ¬ 
ences  of  quality  in  the  well-known  “Scale  for  the  Measure¬ 
ment  of  Quality  in  English®  Composition  by  Young 
People,”  prepared  by  Dr.  Hillegas  are,  beginning  at 
the  lower  end,  one  letter  (artificial),  one  book  review 
(artificial),  one  on  an  abstract  subject  (artificial),  five 
character  sketches  (apparently  reproduced  from  required 
reading),  one  scene  reproduced  from  required' reading,  and 
one  descriptive  sketch  of  the  Venus  de  Milo.  Whatever 
one  may  think  of  the  narrow  range  of  examples  included 
or  of  the  disproportionately  large  number  of  reproductions 
from  college  entrance  requirement  classics  or  of  the  inclusion 
of  a  low  grade  example  on  an  abstract  subject — no  one  of 

^  Foster;  Administration  of  the  college  curriculum,  p.  268-269,  272,  in¬ 
cluding  foot-note. 

*  Strayer  and  Thorndike;  Educational  administration,  p.  229.  Hillegas; 
Teachers  College  record.  Sept.,  1912. 
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the  judges  is  to  blame,  and  not  one  judge  would  probably 
now  agree  to  the  merely  chance  result  of  averages.  And 
if  some  particular  test  be  applied  to  the  scale  that  may  be 
necessitated  by  the  results  of  an  actual  assignment  in  which 
a  characteristic  point  of  view  is  assumed,  some  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  could  possibly  be  justified  as  parts  of  works  of  liter¬ 
ary  art.  “I  write  that  it  aint  a  square  deal”  next  to  zero 
in  the  scale  might  be  an  effective  passage  in  a  supposed 
letter  of  the  indignant  Deacon  to  David  Harum  after  the 
horse  “deal.”  Other  parts  which  need  not  be  repeated 
here  might  have  been  written  in  the  character  of  “poor 
Tom  o’  Bedlam.”  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  this  suggestion,  its  aim  is  to  make  clear  that  if  com¬ 
position  does  not  follow  an  assignment  and  is  not  judged 
in  accordance  with  what  the  assignment  requires  its  value 
can  not  be  determined.  In  the  case  of  historical  writing 
one  should  want  to  know  the  number  and  character  of  the 
sources  that  were  available  in  the  published  reference  list. 
In  mere  reproduction  one  would  judge  naturally  the  de¬ 
gree  of  faithfulness  to  the  matter  of  the  original;  in  a  dicta¬ 
tion  exercise  one  would  estimate  value  by  the  degree  of 
approximation  to  the  form;  and  in  a  composition  with  an 
original  motive  by  none  of  these  standards  at  all.  To  be 
perfectly  fair  one  should  perhaps  entertain  the  question 
whether  the  scale  is  not  intended  to  measure  one  quality, 
literary  quality,  which  the  examples  may  be  supposed  to 
have  in  common  in  different  degrees.  But  if  this  is  some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  qualities  of  form  already  spoken 
of  or  if  it  is  an  elusive  feeling,  an  indefinable  something,  it 
is  still  a  question  whether  such  an  effect  in  writing  is  a  proper 
•object  of  instruction  and  whether  that  can  be  examined 
upon  which  is  not  in  some  way  definable. 

The  massive  bulk  of  our  educational  literature  has 
little  to  say  about  examinations.  The  facts  prove, 
however,  that  we  hold  much  store  by  them.  The  litera¬ 
ture  there  is  on  the  subject  shows  that  teachers  apolo¬ 
gize  for  them.  To  the  student  the  disconcerting  thing  is 
that  he  is  expected  to  pass  the  examination  but  is  cau- 
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tioned  not  to  study  to  bring  this  about.  “And  directly 
geography  and  history  are  studied  for  examination  they  are 
ruined  for  education,”  says  an  English  educator.  The 
student  is  cautioned  against  studying  for  marks  and  yet 
he  is  expected  to  secure  good  marks  and  is  condemned  to 
lose  caste  if  he  does  not.  The  objections  urged  against 
examinations  are  met  by  the  fallacious  plea  that  they  must 
not  seem  what  they  are.  They  do  not  seem  to  test  that 
which  the  questions  are  directed  to.  We  are  told  that  they 
should  seek  to  “find  evidence  of  broad  scholarship,”  “test 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,”  “reveal  an  estimation  of  the 
value  of  a  subject  far  beyond  the  minute  details  for  which 
the  examination  calls.”  They  are  to  test  the  student’s 
habits  of  mind,  his  thoroness  and  accuracy,  quickness  to 
apply  knowledge.  One  advises  that  we  “teach  students 
how  to  prepare  for  examinations — but  not  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  high  marks.”  Teachers  and  school  authorities 
have  hedged  and  apologized  in  so  many  ways  on  the  subject, 
they  have  used  such  specious  arguments  in  their  favor, 
that  there  is  a  wide-spread  impression  among  students 
that  they  are  not  given  in  perfectly  good  faith.  Judging 
by  the  literature  on  the  subject  it  is  uncertain  whether 
teachers  examine  to  test  the  power  to  reproduce  informa¬ 
tion,  native  ability,  acquired  power,  actual  performance, 
achievement  during  a  certain  time,  moral  traits,  or  per¬ 
sonality. 

It  would  seem  that  the  purpose  of  the  examination  should 
be  such  that  the  teacher  could  be  frank  about  it.  The  very 
fact  that  an  aim  has  to  be  concealed  seems  to  condemn  it. 
For  instance,  could  a  teacher  frankly  examine  a  class  for 
moral  traits  on  personality?  Could  he  announce  that  on 
a  certain  day  he  would  examine  a  class  in  history  or  geometry 
to  discover  their  moral  qualities  and  get  a  sense  of  their 
personality?  When  it  is  assumed  that  the  distribution  of 
mental  traits  follows  the  same  law  as  that  of  physical 
traits,  in  the  studies  of  the  variation  of  grades,  the  truth 
of  the  analogy  depends  on  the  likeness  of  mental  to  physical 
traits.  If  they  are  like  fixed  physical  traits,  they  do  not 
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seem  to  be  proper  objects  of  educational  endeavor  and  peda¬ 
gogical  tests.  Examinations  should  test  only  one  thing: 
the  student’s  mastery  of  a  subject-matter. 

Teaching  itself  is  a  process  and  education  is  a  develop¬ 
ment.  The  examination  exercise  belongs  to  that  process 
and  should  itself  be  a  development.  Just  as  the  whole 
examination  is  an  orderly  process,  so  the  examination  ex¬ 
ercises  during  the  progress  of  a  course  should  show  a  steady 
advance  in  the  qualities  they  test.  Is  there  any  good 
reason,  for  instance,  why  a  final  examination  in  geometry 
or  rhetoric  should  test  the  memory  of  certain  definitions? 
Should  the  student  at  such  a  time  be  expected  to  frame  once 
more  the  language  satisfactory  to  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  a  straight  line  or  the  theoretical  difference  between  purity, 
propriety  and  precision?  In  a  matter  in  which  there  is 
so  much  confusion,  perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  to  pro¬ 
pose  for  tentative  consideration  the  question  whether  cer¬ 
tain  mechanical,  quantitative  factors  should  not  be  left 
to  drill  work  and  the  shorter  tests  and  ended  there,  and 
whether  the  final  examination  should  not  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  final  proof  of  the  mastery  of  the  subject- 
matter  thru  exhibition  of  skill  to  use  ideas  acquired  before 
and  power  to  do  intellectual  tasks  appropriate  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  This  taken  in  the  sense  here  indicated  is  the  organic 
conclusion,  not  a  mechanical  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
term.  It  is  in  the  rational  order  of  development  and  needs 
no  apology.  It  is  the  last  and  highest  of  the  processes  of 
mind  as  in  it  all  others  are  presupposed.  It  is  safe  to  ven¬ 
ture  a  quality  scale  of  achievement  which  has  long  been 
tacitly  recognized  by  teachers  everywhere:  the  language 
memory,  the  memory  of  relations,  and  original  organization 
and  construction.  The  first  gives  us  acquaintance  with 
the  mechanism  of  language,  the  second  the  mechanism  of 
logic;  both  precede  and  prepare  for  the  reconstructive 
process,  the  power  to  use  ideas  that  have  been  acquired, 
as  parts  of  a  new  whole  not  known  before. 

In  the  study  of  geometry  the  weakest  form  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  for  instance,  is  the  memorizing  of  demonstrations 
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— the  language,  position  and  lettering  of  figures,  and  all — 
a  case  of  an  arrest  of  progress  by  making  the  means 
an  end.  The  second  stage  is  the  memory  of  the  relation 
between  the  points  in  the  demonstration,  the  relations  are 
perceived  and  remembered.  Now  the  figures  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  in  any  way,  new  symbols  may  take  the  place  of  the 
old,  nothing  will  now  baffle  the  student  in  tracing  the  re¬ 
lations  in  the  demonstration  from  first  to  last.  The  last 
and  highest  stage  of  achievement  is  marked  by  a  ready 
freedom  to  construct  a  demonstration  of  a  theorem  not 
demonstrated  before,  from  a  body  of  theory  mastered 
beforehand.  The  distinctions  made  here  seem  to  be  best 
illustrated  in  geometry,  but  they  hold  roughly  in  other 
studies.  At  least  the  last  stage,  which  most  concerns  us 
here,  is  clear.  If  it  should  not  be,  the  object  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  will  be  everywhere  clear  from  the  aim  of  the 
study  and  teaching.  If  in  Hterature  the  last  stage  of  achieve¬ 
ment  is  not  the  memory  stage,  but  the  power  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  appreciation,  then  the  final  examination  should 
make  no  demands  on  the  memory  but  on  the  power  to 
interpret  with  appreciation  a  piece  of  literature  which, 
never  seen  before,  lies  before  the  examinee.  To  carry  out 
the  purpose  fully  and  putting  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs, 
the  student  should  have  free  access  to  any  helps  from  the 
reference  library  that  he  knows  how  to  use,  just  as  if  it 
were  a  practical  sort  of  problem  put  up  to  him  for. solu¬ 
tion  after  school  days  are  over.  In  composition  let  the 
student  simply  prove  that  he  can  write  with  good  effect 
a  story  or  an  argument,  let  us  say.  It  seems  superfluous 
to  have  him  discuss  principles  of  writing  if  he  can  actually 
prove  that  he  is  guided  by  them.  The  place  for  such  pre- 
hminaries  is  in  the  lesson  and  the  periodical  test — and 
an  end  should  be  made  of  them  there.  The  final  examina¬ 
tion  should  test  mastery.  A  clear  vision  of  the  goal  from 
the  beginning  of  the  course  would  tend  to  eliminate  much 
useless  lumber  and  save  needless  memory  labor. 

In  the  languages  the  same  principle  may  be  carried  thru. 
If  the  aim  of  the  course  is  a  reading  knowledge  of  the 
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language,  then  let  the  final  examination  test  that  kind  of 
mastery.  If  the  aim  is  the  ability  to  use  the  foreign  language 
then  let  that  be  the  final  test.  In  these  cases  an  achieve¬ 
ment  could  be  definitely  measured  because  the  scope  of 
the  work  would  be  accurately  defined.  An  authoritative 
article®  published  in  this  Review  several  years  ago  dis¬ 
cusses  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view  in  the  case  of 
college  entrance  Latin. 

When  once  the  final  examination  is  made  in  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  in  original  creation  from  material  that  has  become 
well  known  owing  to  previous  constructive  use  of  it,  many 
of  the  problems  of  standards  will  vanish.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  scheme,  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  a  man  is 
ranked  as  A  in  a  class,  or  that  he  made  90  in  his  Latin, 
or  that  he  is  one  of  the  first  third  of  a  good  class  of  90  stu¬ 
dents?  The  matter  would  be  very  different  if  the  symbol 
to  be  placed  next  to  a  man’s  name  meant  a  certain  scope 
of  some  study  and  the  power  to  use  the  elements  within 
that  scope  constructively.  It  would  not  then  be  necessary 
to  have  many  grades  of  ability.  There  would  not  be  so 
great  a  difference  as  there  is  now  between  the  best  and  the 
poorest.  The  standard  of  the  power  to  do,  the  power 
to  use  ideas,  has  universal  validity.  It  can  be  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  easily  proved  or  disproved.  It  is  like  standard  gold, 
which  passes  current  in  all  the  world.  It  will  make  little 
difference  who  conducts  the  examination,  if  it  be  not 
unreasonably  delayed.  A  student  passing  this  test  will 
not  bless  his  luck  nor  the  kindly  grace  of  his  instructor. 
And  every  student’s  power  to  do  is  so  much  his  own  that 
he  can  not  transfer  it  to  another  student.  When  no  de¬ 
mand  is  made  on  transferable  knowledge,  then  there  is 
no  need  of  an  honor  system.  It  puts  no  premium  on  mere 
memory  and  makes  the  secret  ministrations  of  assistance 
useless.  One  can  not  cram  for  such  an  examination.  Here 
is  the  problem,  no  two  solutions  will  be  just  the  same,  take 
whatever  help  books  may  afford,  they  are  all  accessible 

®  Knapp;  Reformed  entrance  examinations  in  Latin  in  the  schools, 
Educational  Review,  36,  342. 
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just  as  they  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  practical  problem  in 
actual  life  outside  of  school  or  college. 

If  the  power  to  use  ideas,  the  power  to  do,  were  the  final 
goal  of  school  and  college  effort,  there  might  not  be  so  many 
to  “finish”  the  courses  so  regularly  but  our  standards  would 
be  both  definable  and  defensible.  The  Unes  along  which  the 
problem  has  been  attacked  hitherto  do  not  seem  to  lead  to  a 
solution.  What  a  student  can  really  do  is  still  a  profound 
secret,  so  profound  that  too  often  neither  teacher  nor 
student  knows  what  it  is.  We  still  ask  how  long  a  man  has 
studied  and  seek  to  symbolize  vaguely  the  quality  of  his  work 
during  a  time,  not  how  much  he  can  actually  do.  A  variety 
of  inconsistent  standards  lies  concealed  in  our  A’s  and  B’s 
and  our  per  cents.  Of  these  we  make  averages.  A  mastery 
of  the  subject-matter  in  any  branch  of  study,  the  power 
to  apply  a  body  of  principles,  selected  by  those  competent 
in  each  department,  to  new  situations  admits  of  but  one 
quality.  And  it  is  the  only  quality  in  any  particular  sub¬ 
ject  that  it  is  fair  in  view  of  the  instruction  given  to  test 
and  grade.  If  the  examination  exercises  of  a  course  of 
study  are  made  a  part  of  the  developing  process  of  teaching 
and  not  a  mere  blind  practise,  matters  irrelevant  to  any 
subject  will  be  eliminated  and  matters  of  a  mechanical  and 
quantitative  character  will  in  good  time  be  properly  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  final  test  of  quality  in  the  mastery  of  a 
subject-matter. 

Frank  K.  Sechrist 

Worcester,  Mass. 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN:  A  REPLY 

I  trespass  on  your  space  to  comment  upon  a  few^’of  the 
more  obvious  errors  in  the  article  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Sturtevant, 
entitled  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  your  issue  for 
September. 

These  begin  with  the  second  paragraph,  where  Mr. 
Sturtevant  states  regarding  the  regents  appointed  by  the 
governor:  “all  of  whom  are  usually  alumni.”  In  the 
decade  1905-14  the  successive  governors  appointed  28 
regents:  of  these  nine  were  alumni,  one  had  completed  the 
short  course  in  agriculture,  and  eighteen  were  not  alumni. 
In  the  preceding  decade  there  were  24  regents  appointed, 
of  whom  nine  were  alumni  and  15  were  not  graduates  of  the 
university.  The  alumni  have,  therefore,  numbered  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  appointments  made  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  the  proportion  does  not  increase  in 
the  later  years.  They  have  always  been  so  selected  by  the 
governor  as  to  represent  the  state  rather  than  the  alumni. 

The  statements  regarding  the  mill  tax  (p.  118)  are  almost 
equally  free  from  close  relation  with  fact.  The  rate  of  the 
tax  for  the  support  of  the  university  is  stated  to  have  been 
one-fifth  of  a  mill.  It  has  held  some  half  dozen  values  but 
never  that  one.  It  is  said  to  have  “produced  $350,632” 
in  1904.  In  that  year  there  was  no  mill  tax  at  all,  and  no 
such  sum  as  that  stated  was  received  by  the  university. 

The  legislature  of  1899  established  the  tax  commission 
and  repealed  the  mill  taxes  for  the  university  and  the 
normal  schools;  that  for  the  university  having  been  at  the 
rate  of  17/40  of  a  mill.  The  second  of  these  actions  was 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  first.  The  valuation  of  the 
state  had  been  far  below  its  true  value  and  one  well-known 
purpose  of  the  legislature  in  creating  the  tax  commission 
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was  to  raise  the  valuation.  In  anticipation  of  this  result, 
the  mill  taxes  were  repealed  and  specific  appropriations 
were  made  for  the  support  of  these  institutions. 

The  tax  commission  rapidly  raised  the  valuation  of  the 
state.  It  was  about  $600,000,000  in  1899;  it  reached 
$1,952,700,000  in  1905.  During  this  period  there  was  no 
mill  tax  for  the  support  of  university  or  normal  schools. 

By  1905  the  process  of  rapid  increase  of  valuation  had 
been  completed  and  the  legislature  in  that  year  restored 
the  mill  tax  for  the  university.  The  rate  of  the  tax  for 
the  university  was  two-sevenths  of  a  mill  and  this  was 
increased  to  three-eights  of  a  mill  in  1911.  During  the 
nine  years  following  1905  the  valuation  of  the  state  in¬ 
creased  slowly  as  compared  with  the  earlier  years;  the 
average  rate  being  less  than  6  per  cent  annually.  The 
returns  of  the  mill  taxes  would  rise  at  the  same  moderate 
rate. 

The  tax  commission,  established  in  1899,  consisted  of 
three  members,  all  of  whom  held  office  until  1911.  No  one 
of  them  ever  had  any  connection  of  any  kind  with  the 
university  and  the  assertion  that  the  “commission  was 
manned  by  university  ‘experts’  ’’  directly  contradicts  the 
fact. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  all  these  well- 
known  facts.  He  does  not  know  that  the  same  legislature 
that  created  the  tax  commission  also  repealed  the  mill  tax 
for  the  university;  for  he  states  the  returns  of  this  tax  in 
1904,  when  no  such  tax  existed.  He  attributes  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  valuation  of  the  state  to  the  pressure  on  the 
tax  commission  of  an  alleged  “university  crowd,”  de¬ 
manding  additional  money;  when  in  fact  the  legislature 
adopted  this  policy,  and  it  was  put  into  full  operation  at  a 
time  when  the  university  had  no  financial  interest  in  the 
valuation  of  the  state.  His  account  of  this  matter  (p.  118) 
does  credit  to  his  imaginative  powers  and  is  also  an 
illuminating  example  of  the  way  in  which  his  article  pre¬ 
sents  the  recent  history  of  his  state. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  comes  somewhat  but  not  much  closer  to 
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fact  in  his  statements  regarding  the  legislation  affecting 
the  university  proposed  in  1915.  He  states  (p.  no)  that 
“every  bill  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature 
having  to  do  with  the  institution  has  been  labeled  an 
‘attack  upon  the  university.’  These  bills  have  been  three 
in  number.”  There  were  introduced  into  the  legislature 
of  1915  not  three  but  twenty-four  measures  affecting  the 
university,  besides  nine  bills  relating  to  appropriations, 
so  that  Mr.  Sturtevant  states  one-eighth  or  one-eleventh 
of  the  facts.  Among  the  proposals  not  counted  by  him 
are  the  following:  To  remove  the  president  from  the  board 
of  regents;  to  discontinue  the  Wisconsin  high  school;  to 
prohibit  the  university  from  inspecting  high  schools;  to 
prohibit  the  university  from  maintaining  a  list  of  accredited 
schools;  to  admit  any  high  school  graduate  to  any  course 
in  the  university;  to  prohibit  the  university  from  delegating 
government  to  any  student  organization;  to  require  the 
regents  to  establish  a  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  in  which  there  should  be  no  requirement  of 
foreign  language  for  admission  or  for  graduation;  to  limit 
the  services  of  the  medical  department  of  the  university; 
to  make  members  of  the  faculty  ineligible  to  hold  certain 
city  offices. 

Each  of  these  measures,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Sturtevant 
silently  includes  in  those  “labeled  an  attack  upon  the 
university.”  No  one  authorized  in  any  way  to  speak  for 
the  university  ever  so  “labeled”  them  or  any  other  measures 
before  the  legislature.  As  none  of  them  was  enacted  into 
law,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that,  however  good  the  intention 
of  these  bills  may  have  been,  their  wisdom  was  open  to 
question. 

Much  the  same  fate  befell  the  three  measures  deemed 
worthy  of  special  mention  by  Mr.  Sturtevant.  A  bill  for 
a  “central  board  of  education”  was  past  by  the  legislature, 
but  not  until  every  feature  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sturtevant 
had  been  eliminated  from  it.  The  board  so  constituted 
does  not  “have  control  of  all  educational  matters  in  the 
state;”  it  does  not  “supersede  the  board  of  university 
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regents;”  in  composition  and  powers  it  is  wholly  unlike  the 
Iowa  board  which  Mr.  Sturtevant  thinks  has  been  ‘‘very 
successful.”  The  tuition  fee  for  out-of-state  students  has 
been  raised  to  $124,  beginning  in  the  year  1916-17;  not  to 
$150.  The  legislature  refused  to  pass  the  bill  repealing  the 
mill  tax. 

The  statements  regarding  the  ‘‘Allen  survey”  show  the 
same  want  of  accuracy  that  is  found  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Sturtevant  says  (p.  116):  ‘‘The  law  provided  that  this 
survey  should  be  completed,  and  made  public  by  December 
I,  1914,  and  Dr.  Allen  did  complete  his  work  prior  to  that 
time.”  He  also  charges  that  the  university  delayed  its 
publication.  In  fact,  the  law  provided  that  the  investiga-^ 
tion,  which  was  intrusted  in  large  part  to  Dr.  Allen,  should 
be  completed  by  September  i,  1914.  At  that  date  Dr. 
Allen’s  report  had  not  been  presented  to  the  board  of  public 
affairs.  It  was  not  within  human  possibility  that  it  should 
have  been  completed  by  that  time,  since  the  investigation 
did  not  begin  until  April.  The  drafts  of  Dr.  Allen’s  report 
and  exhibits  were  completed,  not  by  December  i,  but  a 
little  before  January  i — quite  as  promptly  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected — and  the  university  replies  were  also  ready  for 
printing  at  that  time.  But  Dr.  Allen  revised  and  con¬ 
solidated  his  report  and  exhibits  and  they  were  not  ready 
for  the  printer  until  a  few  days  prior  to  March  i,  1915. 
For  this  delay  the  university  had  not  the  slightest  re¬ 
sponsibility.  About  March  i  the  revised  Allen  reports 
were  returned  en  masse  to  the  university,  and  the  university 
replies  were  revised  and  completed — in  about  one-half  the 
time  Dr.  Allen’s  revisions  took — each  section  being  sent 
down  for  printing  as  soon  as  it  was  finished.  The  printed 
volume,  of  nearly  one  thousand  large  pages,  was  published 
and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature  May  i,  1915. 

Dr.  Allen’s  reports  were  not  released  in  ‘‘hand-picked” 
form,  tho  Mr.  Sturtevant  says  that  they  were.  The  report 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Affairs  (for  whom  Dr.  Allen  worked), 
which  is  the  official  report  of  the  survey  of  the  university, 
was  indeed  given  to  the  press  in  installments,  as  com- 
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pleted.  There  was  no  university  comment  on  this  report. 
Later,  Dr,  Allen’s  report  was  released  as  a  whole  but  the 
university  reply  to  it  was  not  released  with  it.  Some  time 
later  the  board’s  report  and  Allen’s  report  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  university  reply  were  obtainable  in  advance 
sheets.  Finally,  May  i,  as  above  stated,  the  completed 
volume  was  issued. 

These  facts,  well  established  and  easily  ascertainable, 
show  that  the  university  did  not  hold  back  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Allen’s  report  and  exhibits,  as  is  alleged  by  Mr. 
Sturtevant.  Moreover  the  legislature  had  such  advantage 
as  they  could  derive  from  Dr.  Allen’s  “findings”  for  more 
than  three  months  (from  May  i)  prior  to  the  settlement 
of  the  important  measures  affecting  the  university. 

Thus  far  I  have  commented  only  on  matters  of  plain  fact 
regarding  which  there  can  be  no  dispute  and  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  truth.  Mr.  Sturtevant  has  shown  great 
carelessness  and  inaccuracy  in  these  plain  and  simple 
matters.  But  the  greater  and  more  important  part  of  his 
article  is  concerned  with  other  matters,  where  accuracy 
is  far  more  difficult  to  secure.  Here  the  problem  is  to 
interpret  books,  to  present  men’s  opinions  and  motives, 
and  to  sketch  recent  political  and  economic  movements 
and  the  part  the  university  has  played  in  them.  If  the 
resulting  account  is  to  have  value,  its  writer  must  have 
singular  insight  and  fairness  of  judgment  and  must  success¬ 
fully  take  unusual  pains  to  secure  accuracy.  These  re¬ 
quirements  are  all  the  more  imperative,  since  the  writer 
is  avowedly  hostile  to  the  movements  and  the  beliefs  which 
he  endeavors  to  present. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  any  one  who  has  read  his 
article  that  his  lack  of  competence  is  quite  as  apparent  in 
these  more  complex  matters  as  in  the  simple  ones  I  have 
criticized.  The  article  is  valuable  as  revealing  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  emotional  status  of  its  writer.  It  may  serve 
as  a  fairly  extreme  instance  of  the  sort  of  criticism  which 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  members  of  its  faculty 
have  received  from  a  few  persons  in  the  state.  But  it 
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gives  little  but  misinformation  regarding  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  or  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  state. 

In  short,  Mr.  Sturtevant’s  article  has  many  of  the 
characteristics  found  in  newspaper  editorials  written  over 
night  in  the  haste  of  a  campaign — characteristics  which  are 
often  seen  and  readily  pardoned  in  such  circumstances, 
but  which  are  not  often  exposed  in  journals  of  a  more  solid 
character. 

E.  A.  Birge 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wis. 


VIII 

REVIEWS 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools. — By  Samuel  Chester  Parker. 

Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  1914.  529  p.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  book  of  considerable  interest  to  high  school 
teachers,  and  prospective  high  school  teachers.  The  author 
has  attempted  here  to  produce  a  book  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  secondary  school  teachers  and  based  upon  the 
best  theory  and  experimental  evidence  from  the  field  of 
education.  His  masters  seem  to  be,  as  he  acknowledges, 
Dewey,  Thorndike  and  Bagley.  It  is  one  book  which 
makes  use  of  subject-matter  from  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  most  practical  parts  of  the  teacher’s 
work.  Such  material  is  found  in  chapter  2  dealing  with 
the  purposes  of  teaching,  in  pages  22,  79  and  307  from 
Herbart,  on  page  438  from  Pestalozzi,  and  from  other 
sources  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  It  is  a  demonstration 
of  one  type  of  use  for  which  such  subject-matter  may 
be  utilized.  With  the  general  arrangement  of  the  material 
in  the  book,  the  writer  has  found  much  satisfaction.  It 
may  be  worth  while,  tho,  to  consider  some  elements  of 
subject-matter.  The  author  has  used  with  good  effect 
the  main  points  of  the  chapter,  as  he  used  them  in  his 
earlier  book.  The  history  of  modern  elementary  education. 
The  classification  of  ultimate  purposes  (chapter  2,  page 
16)  is  admirable  in  many  respects.  It  seems  to  the  writer, 
however,  that  a  better  grouping  of  ultimate  purposes  is 
represented  in  the  six-fold  classification  of  life  interests 
given  by  Small  in  his  General  sociology.  The  chapter  on 
economy  in  classroom  management  is  excellent  in  re¬ 
gard  to  practical  suggestions,  sources  given,  and  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  possibility  of  freedom,  initiative,  and  spon¬ 
taneity  existing  alongside  well-organized  matters  of  routine. 
Chapter  4,  dealing  with  the  selection  of  subject-matter,  is 
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of  great  value.  It  reflects  the  social  view  of  Dewey.  His 
statement  that  “geometry  never  has  had  much  practical 
value”  will  not  be  received  with  assent  by  many  teachers  of 
mathematics.  Probably  many  will  misinterpret  it.  In 
discussing  the  time  allotment  of  various  elements  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter  (p.  69),  he  uses  some  apt  illustrations  apply¬ 
ing  even  to  the  teaching  of  education,  as  well  as  high  school 
subjects.  If  the  beginning  teacher  can  get  the  views  of 
this  chapter  and  utilize  them  our  high  schools  will  increase 
their  efficiency  many-fold.  The  author  makes  a  valuable 
point  when  he  shows  the  worth  of  details  in  an  intensive 
study;  but  he  sets  an  ideal  difficult  of  attainment  in  a  time 
in  which  teachers  depend  so  much  upon  memoriter  types 
of  work — training  high  school  students  to  do  work  di¬ 
rectly  opposed  to  the  use  of  detailed  facts  suggested  here. 
When  he  takes  up  the  organization  in  terms  of  the  learner 
instead  of  in  terms  of  the  subject  itself,  the  general  atti¬ 
tude  is  like  that  held  by  F.  M.  McMurry,  but  his  illustra¬ 
tions  come  from  other  sources.  The  illustrations  help  to 
make  clear  just  what  the  author  means  by  selection  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning. 

The  chapters  on  types  of  learning  involved  in  high 
school  subjects,  have  the  following  excellent  features  of 
organization:  (i)  The  captions  of  these  types  are  such  that 
the  student  can  easily  see  that  the  purposes  of  teaching 
which  he  set  forth  are  vitally  related  to  types  of  learning; 
(2)  the  use  of  graphic  devices  in  chapters  7  and  22;  (3) 
the  prominence  given  to  important  matters  of  high  school 
work,  e.  g.,  drawing  receives  little  attention  compared 
with  work  in  English;  (4)  the  substitution  of  the  term 
“enjoyment”  for  “appreciation”  in  chapter  10.  In  cer¬ 
tain  minor  features,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  items 
omitted  should  have  been  given  brief  treatment.  For 
example,  in  chapter  10,  some  mention  could  have  been 
made  of  the  relation  of  pageants  and  decorations  of  school 
buildings  to  enjoyment,  and  to  the  duty  of  the  school  to 
provide  and  encourage  types  of  enjoyment  for  adult  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community.  Perhaps  the  greatest  shock  given 
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the  critic  teacher  will  be  the  scant  recognition  given  to 
the  Herbartian  organization  of  the  inductive  lesson,  and 
the  lack  of  use  of  the  terms  inductive  and  deductive.  How¬ 
ever,  the  compensation  appears  in  his  use  of  Dewey’s 
description  of  thinking  as  the  basis  of  his  discussion  which 
seems  nearer  to  the  facts.  The  introduction  of  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  discussion  of  the  esthetic  emotions  (p.  244)  makes 
a  great  improvement  over  many  current  discussions  of  the 
problems  involved  in  securing  habits  of  enjoyment.  When 
the  author  advocates  greater  use  of  current  periodicals 
and  a  comparative  relegation  of  classics  to  a  place  of  less 
than  usual  attention  he  will  find  opponents  among  teachers 
of  English.  Yet  his  point  is  well  founded.  The  careful 
discussion  of  the  direct  method  in  modern  languages  will 
be  very  helpful  to  many  teachers  of  such  subjects.  These 
chapters  and  their  accompanying  observations  make  an 
excellent  preparation  for  the  chapter  on  self-activity  and 
apperception. 

The  chapter  on  influence  of  age  on  learning  is  con¬ 
fusing  in  one  respect.  It  does  not  distinguish  carefully 
between  increasing  experience  and  maturity  due  only  to 
increase  of  years  of  time.  Of  course  the  two  are  related. 
But  which  is  he  discussing?  The  argument  follows  the 
general  theory  of  such  men  as  Dewey  and  Thorndike. 
In  the  chapter  on  interests  and  economy  in  learning, 
one  element  of  his  method  of  discussion  helps  much  to 
clarify  the  argument  for  the  student.  This  is  the  method 
used  in  considering  the  instinctive  bases  of  interests  (i) 
as  to  the  r61e  of  the  instinct  in  social  life,  (2)  as  to  its  school- 
life  effectiveness,  and  (3)  as  to  value  of  results  coming  from 
its  use.  As  the  author  well  says,  this  chapter  should  be 
supplemented  by  work  like  the  exercises  used  in  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  Principles  of  teaching.  The  chapter  on  differences 
in  capacity  will  be  helpful  to  many  teachers.  The  writer 
of  this  review  asked  several  students  to  make  plans  for  a 
specific  school,  after  reading  this  chapter  and  the  chapter 
on  supervised  study.  About  two-thirds  were  able  to  make 
workable  plans  for  a  comparatively  small  high  school. 
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The  chapter  on  use  of  books  could  be  briefly  supplemented 
regarding  the  selection  of  texts.  Such  matters  as  the  me¬ 
chanical  features  of  books — bibliographies,  indices,  tables 
of  contents,  systems  of  references,  use  of  citations  in  body 
of  text,  and  character  of  type  and  illustrations — might 
be  considered  to  the  advantage  of  the  prospective  high 
school  teacher.  The  general  suggestions  of  the  chapter 
and  the  readings  on  the  use  of  the  high  school  library 
make  this  a  very  helpful  discussion.  In  the  chapter  on 
conversational  methods,  the  title  itself  is  helpful.  The 
treatment  of  the  Socratic  method  will  be  a  revelation  to 
many  teachers  who  have  so  frequently  mistaken  any  plan 
of  questioning  as  Socratic.  In  the  chapter  on  laboratory 
methods,  some  suggestions  opposed  to  current  practises 
in  many  schools  are  made:  (i)  the  use  of  experiments 
“related  to  the  practical  issues  of  the  world  at  large;’’ 
(2)  the  use  of  the  problem  as  the  center  of  the  experimenta¬ 
tion.  In  both  cases,  however,  he  seems  quite  in  harmony 
with  many  who  are  not  longer  contented  with  the  old 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  which  was  so 
frequently  an  accompaniment  of  the  other  type  of  labora¬ 
tory  work.  One  very  excellent  feature  in  the  chapter  on 
the  art  of  questioning,  is  the  omission  of  the  usual  long 
list  of  questions  which  the  teacher  should  not  use,  and  the 
stress  placed  upon  the  positively  valuable  features  of  ques¬ 
tioning.  The  chapters  on  observation,  lesson  planning, 
and  student  teaching  are  very  helpful  to  the  teacher  who 
has  large  classes  and  little  time  to  devise  details  already 
provided  in  these  chapters.  The  chapter  on  measuring  the 
results  of  teaching  is  very  valuable.  It  contains  many 
suggestions  of  a  helpful  nature  to  teachers.  One  item  which 
might  have  been  added  is  the  consideration  of  making 
up  the  term  grade.  Practically  all  teachers  have  this  to 
do.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  average,  median  and  mode 
as  used  for  this  purpose  would  be  helpful. 

For  many  teachers,  the  lists  of  references  found  at  the 
ends  of  the  chapters  will  be  found  inadequate.  This  will 
be  the  case  where  classes  are  large  and  duplicates  of  refer- 
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ences  not  to  be  had,  yet  in  such  cases,  use  could  be  made 
of  a  greater  number  of  different  references  dealing  with  the 
same  chapter.  The  writer  of  this  review  has  found  this 
a  practical  necessity  with  such  chapters  as  use  of  books, 
and  measuring  the  results  of  teaching. 

If  a  group  of  prospective  high  school  teachers  could  use 
this  as  a  basis  of  study  of  methods,  accompany  it  with  ob¬ 
servation  of  teaching  in  high  schools,  and  then  take  up  the 
work  of  apprentice  teachers,  together  with  a  more  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  special  methods  of  the  subjects  they 
were  teaching,  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  sequence  of 
work.  Because  of  many  experiments  now  being  made 
in  methods,  this  is  a  book  that  will  need  occasional  revision 
in  order  to  hold  its  place  as  a  serviceable  text.  It  is  a 
timely  book.  We  hope  its  author  may  continue  such  good 
work  as  appears  in  this  volume. 

A.  R.  Mead 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 


No  better  selected,  better  edited  and  better  printed 
modern  language  textbooks  come  to  our  table  than  those 
published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  There  has  just 
now  been  received  the  five-act  comedy  of  Sedaine  entitled 
La  philosophe  sans  le  savoir,  edited  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  Professor  Oliver  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
This  comedy  will  bear  not  only  reading  but  careful  study 
as  a  bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  France  during  the  i8th  century. 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  1914.  159  p. 

60  c.) 

Assistant  Professor  Freeman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  written  a  very  well-balanced  essay  for  the  Riverside 
Educational  Monographs  with  the  title  The  teaching  of 
handwriting.  Fifty  years  ago  this  subject  took  on  in  Amer¬ 
ican  schools  almost  the  aspect  of  one  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
Those  who  recall  or  have  seen  the  writing-book  or  copy¬ 
book  of  that  period  will  realize  what  this  statement  means. 
In  this  little  book.  Professor  Freeman  takes  a  point  of  view 
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that  is  both  scientific  and  educational.  We  know  of  nothing 
half  so  good  on  this  subject.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  1914.  152  p.  60  c.) 

To  the  same  series  there  has  been  added  a  little  book 
entitled  Teaching  of  civics,  by  Miss  Mabel  Hill,  of  the  Dana 
Hall  School.  This  book  is  intended  for  teachers  and  will 
be  found  serviceable  by  them.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  1914.  146  p.  60  c.) 

Students  of  political  philosophy  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
Readings  in  political  philosophy,  by  Professor  Coker,  of 
Ohio  State  University,  for  use  as  a  source  book.  The 
selections  are  well  done  and  show  excellent  judgment 
in  the  making.  We  are  particularly  glad  to  see  Calvin’s 
treatment  of  The  Limits  of  Obedience  Due  to  Civil  Rulers, 
as  well  as  selections  from  St.  Thomas  Acquinas  on  The 
Nature  and  Duties  of  Royal  Authority.  Both  are  full 
of  suggestions  even  today.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  573  p.  $2.25.) 

Les  university  et  les  yoles  frangaises  is  the  title  of  an 
excellent  official  publication  intended  to  give  general  in¬ 
formation  regarding  technical  and  higher  education  in 
France.  Almost  any  information  that  one  might  desire 
is  to  be  found  in  its  well-printed  pages,  all  carefully  and 
conveniently  ordered.  A  map  showing  the  university 
centers  of  France  and  their  several  fields  of  influence  prefaces 
the  volume.  (Paris:  Office  National  des  Universites  et 
ficoles  franQaises.  1914.  299  p.) 

Makers  of  America,  a  little  book  dealing  with  Frankhn, 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  is  intended  to  inform 
recent  immigrants  concerning  the  personalities  and  forces 
that  have  dominated  the  making  of  the  United  States  and 
its  civilization.  The  author  is  Miss  Emma  L.  Dana,  of 
Hunter  College.  (New  York:  Immigration  Publication 
Society.  1915.  206  p.  50  c.) 

Outlines  and  summaries,  by  Professor  Norman  Foerster, 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  is  a  charmingly  printed 
little  handbook  for  the  analysis  of  expository  essays.  A 
difficult  and  often  routine  piece  of  work  is  done  with  in- 
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sight  and  unusual  skill.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Com¬ 
pany.  1915.  105  p.  35c.) 

A  more  than  usually  complete  treatment  of  the  whole 
subject  of  play  as  an  educational  aid  and  agent  is  contained 
in  Education  through  play,  by  Henry  S.  Curtis.  The 
author  treats  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  subject,  but 
devotes  most  of  his  space  to  practical  exposition  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1915. 
358  p.  $1.25.) 

We  recoil  instinctively  from  a  poorly  printed  book  en¬ 
titled  Modem  problems  solved.  A  brief  inspection  of  the 
book  itself  justifies  one’s  initial  attitude.  It  attempts  far 
too  much  on  too  slight  an  evidence.  (Verona,  New  York: 
G.  C.  H.  Hasskarl.  191  p.) 

Mr.  Casper  L.  Redfield,  the  author  of  Dynamic  evolutiofiy 
is  of  the  opinion  that  many  scientists  who  think  that  they 
believe  in  evolution  really  believe  in  special  creation,  and 
in  his  book  on  the  subject  he  endeavors  to  correct  their 
hidden  assumptions  of  this  sort.  Some  of  the  information 
he  gives  about  horses  and  dogs  in  his  discussions  on  heredity 
is  very  interesting.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1914.  210  p.  $1.50.) 

A  very  well-known  textbook  of  high  class  is  Besant’s 
Treatise  on  dynamics  which  now  appears  in  the  fifth  edition, 
revised  and  very  much  enlarged  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  A.  S. 
Ramsay,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  (Lon¬ 
don:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1914.  443  p.  12s.) 

Two  well-known  scholars  and  writers.  Professors  Chamber- 
lain  and  Salisbury,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  have  ab¬ 
breviated  and  simplified  their  previous  textbook  on  geology 
in  A  textbook  on  geology,  intended  for  use  in  schools.  It 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  sound  scholarship  and  teaching 
skill  which  mark  the  authors’  earlier  book.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company.  708  p.  $2.00.) 

A  much  smaller  book  on  geology,  and  one  in  some  respects 
less  well  adapted  to  American  conditions,  but  thoroly  sound 
and  interesting  withal,  is  Introduction  to  geology,  by  C.  J. 
Gardiner,  Senior  Science  Master  of  Cheltenham  College. 
London:  B.  Bell(  &  Sons.  186  p.  2S.  6d.)  3 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

.  “  Prof.  Welton’s  article  on  ‘The  Cult  of  Flab- 

Flaubiness 

biness,’  in  the  Journal  of  Experimental 
Psychology,  conies  like  a  draught  of  invigorating  air  from 
the  Yorkshire  moors.  The  professor  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  modern  theory  that  if  you  let  a  child  alone  he  will 
educate  himself.  He  thinks  St.  Paul’s  account  of  human 
nature  is  truer  than  Rousseau’s  or  Mme.  Montessori’s. 
The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  the  theological  expression 
of  undoubted  facts.  There  is  a  will  to  do  evil  as  well  as 
a  will  to  do  good.  The  child’s  growth  in  grace  is  the  con¬ 
tinual  subordination  of  the  tendency  to  evil  by  the  tendency 
to  good.  The  child  is  weak,  at  the  mercy  of  passing  im¬ 
pulses  and  passions,  and  with  little  sense  of  duty.  He  needs 
the  support  of  the  teacher’s  will  to  keep  him  in  the  right 
path.  We  think  too  little  of  duty,  of  the  categorical  im¬ 
perative,  of  the  splendor  of  hard  work,  of  intellectual  strength 
and  perseverance.  Of  oral  teaching  as  a  universal  prac¬ 
tise  Prof.  Welton  is  severely  critical.  Its  weakness  as  a 
method  is  that  the  teacher  does  nearly  everything,  a  few 
quick  children  a  little,  and  the  main  body  of  the  class  nothing. 
Oral  teaching  has  become  a  fetish  in  the  elementary  schools, 
and  we  should  like  to  hear  more  educationists  lifting  up 
their  voices  against  its  abuse.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Miss  Robertson  struck  much 
the  same  note  as  Dr.  Welton,  insisting  on  the  need  for  culti¬ 
vating  effort  and  the  capacity  for  doing  drudgery — ‘hard, 
uncoaxed,  uncomplimented  work’ — willingly  and  heartily.” 
— From  the  London  Journal  of  Education. 


The  first  issue  of  the  Rice  Institute  Pam- 
Rice  Institute  . 

phlets  contains  the  poem,  the  sermon,  and 

the  various  addresses  delivered  at  the  formal  opening  of 

the  Rice  Institute  in  Houston,  Texas,  in  October,  1912. 

Its  contents  in  detail  are:  Henry  van  Dyke’s  inaugural 

poem,  Texas:  a  Democratic  Ode,  admirable  in  grace  and 

dignity  as  a  poem  and  notable  for  its  sincerity  and  force  ,- 

the  dedicatory  sermon.  Waiting  for  the  Sons  of  God,  by  Dr. 
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Charles  Frederic  Aked  of  San  Francisco;  an  historical  dis¬ 
course,  Education  and  the  state,  by  Chief  Justice  Thomas 
Jefferson  Brown,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas;  an  open¬ 
ing  address.  The  Church  and  education,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Frank  Gailor,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  South; 
and  the  memorable  “introductory  sketch,”  which  was 
really  the  principal  address  of  the  celebration,  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Edgar  Odell  Lovett,  on  the  Meaning  of  the  New 
Institution.  President  Lovett  in  his  address — that  all 
who  listened  to  it  will  long  have  in  mind  for  its  clarity  and 
strength,  its  high  conception  of  the  ideals  of  education 
and  its  clear  understanding  of  their  present  means  of  realiza¬ 
tion — reviews  the  whole  genesis  of  the  Rice  Institute  in 
the  source  and  history  of  the  foundation,  the  educational 
organization  in  its  present  and  prospective  form  and  the 
material  equipment,  and,  above  all,  in  the  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance  and  justification  of  the  institution  as  an  influence 
in  its  own  state  and  in  the  nation.  Those  who  were  present 
remember  the  admirably  planned  program  that  made  the 
opening  exercises  of  the  Rice  Institute  one  of  the  most 
notable  academic  functions  that  the  country  anywhere  has 
held  within  the  generation.  The  present  well-printed 
pamphlet  passes  on  the  poem  and  the  addresses  to  the  wider 
public  which  they  conspicuously  deserve. 

It  appears  to  be  not  unlikely  that  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  1916  will  be  held  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  Past  experience  indicates  that  large 
cities  such  as  New  York  and  Chicago  are  not  the  best  possible 
places  for  meetings  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  easy  for  those 
in  attendance  to  see  each  other  personally  and  socially  or  to 
be  in  close  contact  during  the  days  of  the  meeting  as  is  easy 
and  natural  in  cities  like  Denver,  Kansas  City  and  vSt.  Paul, 
or  in  places  like  Saratoga  and  Asbury  Park.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  officers  of  the  Association  finally  decide  to  hold  the 
meeting  of  1916  in  New  York  it  is  certain  that  the  visiting 
teachers  will  receive  the  heartiest  of  welcomes  and  that  every 
institution  and  educational  agency  in  the  city  will  cordially 
cooperate  in  making  provision  for  their  comfort,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  welfare. 


